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Chronicle 


Home News.—On February 6, the anniversary of 
our first treaty with France, Ambassador Claudel and 
Under-Secretary Olds signed the new arbitration treaty 
Treaty with that Republic. This treaty super- 
With sedes the Root and Bryan treaties. 
Frames Much significance was attached to this 
act by French representatives. The treaty involves the 
salient characteristics of both the former treaties. Points 
which are new are the lack of time limit, since the treaty 
runs continuously until denounced, and the expression 
in the preamble of the principles underlying the nego- 
tiations of the other treaty which received all the pub- 
licity but failed, namely, the treaty to outlaw war. In 
the preamble to the new treaty, the principle is laid down 
that the two countries wish to set an example to the world 
by promising not to use the threat of war as an argument 
in international disputes. The gist of the treaty is con- 
tained in Article I, which states that any disputes rising 
“ shall, when ordinary diplomatic proceedings have failed 
and the high contracting parties do not have recourse .o 
adjudication to a competent tribunal, be submitted for in- 
vestigation and reported, as prescribed in the treaty signed 
at Washington, September 15, 1914, the Bryan treaty, to 
the Permanent International Commission constituted pur- 
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suant thereto.” The matters to be subjected to arbitra- 
tion are limited by the following exceptions: (1) those 
within the domestic jurisdiction of either of the two coun- 
tries; (2) those which involve the interests of third par- 
ties; (3) those having to do with the Monroe Doctrine; 
(4) those having to do with France’s obligations to the 
League of Nations. 

The Nye Committee investigating the ultimate disposal 
of the profits made by the Continental Trading Company, 
a dummy corporation, made some progress. S. D. Fitz- 

patrick, Chairman of the Prairie Gas 
oa and Oil Company, swore that James E. 
ee O’Neill, former President of that com- 
pany, had returned to its treasury $800,000 as restitution, 
and which he had received as his share of the profits 
from the Continental. Thus was accounted for a little 
over $1,000,000 of the $3,000,000 known to have been 
made as a result of the re-sale by the Continental to 
the Prairie Company and Sinclair interests. Robert W. 
Stewart, Chairman of the Board of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana, refused before the Committee to 
divulge what he knew of the profits of the Continental. 
He was then cited for contempt and arrested, but was im- 
mediately released on obtaining a writ of habeas corpus. 
It was later revealed that John D. Rockefeller, Jr., had 
practically ordered Mr. Stewart to return from Cuba and 
appear before the Committee, and that he had expressed 
his regret to Senator Walsh of Montana that Colonel 
Stewart had not told the Committee all that he knew, 
which was necessary, said Mr. Rockefeller, “if the 
suspicion now overhanging the entire industry ” was to be 
removed. 


Canada.—In its decision on the Montreal School 
Case, the Privy Council in London affirmed the findings 
of the Supreme Court of Canada. In the Quebec system, 
the administration of education is divided 
between a Protestant and a Catholic 
Board. The Jews sought to have their 
rights of forming part of the Protestant Board recognized. 
The appeal was carried through the various Canadian 
Courts and finally to the Privy Council. The decision 
declared that while the Jews have no right to representa- 
tion on the governing body of the Protestant schools, 
Jewish children may be admitted to the Protestant insti- 
tutions and Jewish representatives may be appointed to 
serve on the Board. The Privy Council furthermore 
stated that there was nothing to prevent the Quebec 
Provincial Legislature from reorganizing the educational 
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system so that a third system of schools for non-Chris- 
tians should be erected. 

On his arrival in Ottawa on February 6, Frank B. 
Kellogg, United States Secretary of State, declared that 
his visit to Canada, though official, was not for the pur- 
pose of discussing any American-Cana- 


Visit of 2 5 
Secretary dian questions but was merely a good- 
Kellogg will mission. Mr. Kellogg spent three 


days in the Capital as the guest of the American Minister, 
William Phillips. He was received in state by the Gov- 
ernor General, Lord Willingdon, by Premier Mackenzie 
King and the Government officials, and attended sessions 
of both Houses of Parliament. 


China.—On February 6, conversations began at 
Shanghai between Acting Inspector A. H. F. Edwardes 
and Nanking’s Minister of Finance, T. V. Soong, looking 
toward revision of the tariff regulations. 
While no statement was given out by 
either of the parties after the opening 
conference both Nationalist China and Peking are hope- 
ful that the meeting presages customs autonomy by 1929. 
Meanwhile the fourth plenary session of the Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang continued its sittings at 
Nanking but there was little evidence of practical results. 
It was rumored that a report was being prepared on the 
Nationalist policy toward Japan and Russia and the Gov- 
ernment’s foreign policy generally. It was understood 
that General Huang Fu would get the portfolio of For- 
eign Minister, vacant by the recent resignation of Dr. 
C. C. Wu. His selection is viewed as a gesture to secure 
Japan’s support. He was formerly Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the Peking Government and lately resigned 


as Mayor of Shanghai. 


Conferences 


Cuba.—A crisis faced the Conference on February 5, 
when Victor Maurtua, delegate from Peru, reported a 
resolution bearing on intervention at variance with the 
report of the jurists to last April’s meet- 
ing. The jurists’ report simply out- 
lawed all intervention of one country in 
the affairs of another. Mr. Maurtua would make such 
intervention dependent upon the general interests of the 
countries involved and of Pan-American peace. His re- 
port was supported by the American delegation and 
several others. Eight countries stood out against the 
Maurtua report, prominent among which were Mexico, 
Argentina, Chile, Salvador and Costa Rica. The dispute 
between the United States and Argentina on the question 
of lowering the tariffs between American countries nar- 
rowed down to a contest between that country and the 
United States. No solution had been found at the time 
of going to press. The air treaty seemed to have good 
prospects of succeeding on the basis of making Panama 
a stopping place for all Pan-American commercial flights. 
This would forbid trans-canal flights but would not hinder 
the progress of aviation. 


Pan-American 
Conference 


Czechoslovakia.—Foreign Minister Benes speaking 
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of the recent modus vivendi arranged with the Vatican, 
informed Parliament that the result of the negotiations 
was a compromise of mutual advantage, 


Benes . . . . . 
and indicating a victory for neither party. 
Parliament The Vatican had conceded, he said, 


Czechoslovakia’s claim that no diocese in Czechoslovakia 
should extend into another country and so be under the 
jurisdiction of a foreign prelate, nor be combined with 
any diocese which is also a part of one in a foreign coun- 
try. On its part Czechoslovakia had agreed that no 
foreign diocese Should be under a Czechoslovak prelate. 
Czechoslovakia also obtained that all bishops should take 
the oath to the Republic. “ The Huss festival differ- 
ence was settled in such a way as not to offend any 
Czechoslovak Catholics.” In the same speech the Foreign 
Minister voiced the Government’s disapproval of Russia’s 
armament proposals at Geneva, and approval of the way 
in which the three “Little Entente” countries were 
maintaining their solidarity. 


France.—Recent criticism of the financial policy of 
Poincaré Cabinet drew from the Premier an extended 
defense of his position. He spoke for nearly eight hours 
before the Chamber of Deputies on Feb- 
ruary 2 and 3, reviewing the financial 
history of the past two years, and 
stressing the success of the Government in balancing the 
Budget, in maintaining the de facto stabilization of the 
franc, and making payments on foreign and domestic 
debts. He warned his critics against continuing to 
prophesy disaster in the face of the success that his poli- 
cies had achieved. Admitting that the Government must 
ultimately return to a gold basis, he refused to be rushed 
into a premature attempt at legal stabilization, such as 
his opponents, for political purposes of their own, were 
pressing upon him. At the close of his long discourse 
he received enthusiastic cheering from the benches of the 
Right. 

While the Premier was defending himself before the 
Chamber, Foreign Minister Briand addressed the Senate 
in answer to Herr Stresemann’s recent demand for the 
immediate withdrawal of French troops 


Poincaré 
Defends His 
Policies 


Briand 
Answers from the Rhineland. He reminded his 
Stresemann hearers that the same demand had 


been made before, and reiterated his answer then 
given, that France had no desire to keep her soldiers 
on the Rhine, but felt obliged to do so till the terms of the 
Versailles Treaty should be fulfilled. He took occasion 
in the same speech to review all his foreign policies, and 
spoke at length of the recent negotiations with the United 
States. He had not given up hope of reaching a satis- 
factory agreement, and would continue in spite of the 
“public nervousness” which open discussion, otherwise 
desirable in diplomatic affairs, inevitably engendered. 
His address, like M. Poincaré’s, was cheered and ap- 
plauded enthusiastically. 


Great Britain.— With the traditional ceremonies, the 
Fourth Session of the Sixth Parliament of the reign was 
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opened by King George on February 7. Upon his ar- 
rival in the House of Lords, the Speech 
from the Throne was read. The two 
principal passages on domestic topics 
referred to the lowering of local taxation rates and to the 
granting of the franchise to women at the age of twenty- 
one, instead of at thirty at present, on the same terms 
as male suffrage. This measure, known as the “ flapper 
vote,” one of the outstanding discussions for several 
months, has been endorsed by the Conservative Govern- 
ment. With its passage, about 5,000,000 names would 
be added to the election lists. The main reference to 
foreign policy was the statement that the draft of a new 
treaty of arbitration submitted by the United States was 
under consideration. This new treaty was intended as a 
revision of the Root Treaty of 1908. In the first as- 
sembly of the House of Commons, Mr. MacDonald, 
leader of the Laborite Opposition, declared that the 
Speech from the Throne was the most meager he had 
heard in years and that Labor intended to fight certain 
of the few measures it proposed. 

A revision of the proposed Prayer Book of the Church 
of England was submitted to the Assembly of the Church 
of England and received “general” approval. The re- 
vision was made by the Bishops after the 
Prayer Prayer Book had been rejected by the 
Book House of Commons on December 15. 
The House of Bishops by a vote of 35 to 5, and the 
House of Clergy by 247 to 35, endorsed the revision. The 
House of Laity, after lengthy debate, passed it by a vote 
of 196 to 80. The “ general ” approval does not mean that 
the revision is accepted in all of its details. Amendments 
of certain features are to be proposed by the clergy and 
laity and these are to be furthered considered by the 
Bishops. The chief opposition, it is understood, centers 
about the doctrine of the Eucharist and the reservation 
of the bread for the sick. The Protestantizing party 
has refused to accept the practice as being too Romanistic. 


Parliament 
Opened 


Revised 


Greece.—Differences regarding the Government’s 
road-building program resulted in a Cabinet crisis early 
in the month. Some members favored a Berlin, some a 
London firm to do the work. Premier 
Zaimis in forming a new Cabinet re- 
tained Foreign Minister Michalakopulos, 
Finance Minister Kaphandaris and the Minister of Com- 
munications, General Metaxas. The new Ministry de- 
cided that the question of road construction should be 
submitted to the Chamber of Deputies. 


Cabinet 
Crisis 


India.—Serious rioting in the principal cities of 
India attended the arrival of the Simon Commission in 
Bombay. As already reported in these columns, the 
Simon Commission was created to in- 
vestigate the fitness of India for a 
further extension of self-government. 
Due to the fact that Indian representatives were excluded 
from membership on the Commission, the Nationalists 
have not only condemned it but have resolved to thwart it 


Arrival of Simona 
Commission 
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in its worn. Congresses of various organizations through- 
out India have passed resolutions pledging themselves not 
to cooperate with the Commission in its investigations. 
The hostility broke out into violence at the arrival of the 
Commissioners. At Calcutta, the rioting was led principal- 
ly by the students, eighty of whom were arrested. In 
Madras, the situation was so serious that the police fired 
on a crowd, killing one and wounding several persons. In 
both of these cities and in Bombay, the “hartal” or 
mourning strike was carried on, markets and industries 
were closed, and a general boycott proclaimed. In the 
latter city, effigies of the British leaders were burned. 
From Bombay, the Commissioners immediately went to 
Delhi where they were welcomed by the Viceroy and 
other officials of the Indian Government. The Viceroy, 
Lord Irwin, a few days before, appealed to the members 
of the Central Legislature to refrain from obstructionist 
practices since these could have no good results in favor 
of Indian nationalism. His appeal, however, was not 
heeded. Sir John Simon issued a conciliatory statement 
intended to remove misapprehension as to the object and 
the procedure of the Commission. This did not convince 
the Nationalists. The Commission has proposed to meet 
a joint Committee of the Central Legislature at Delhi 
and committees from the Provincial Legislatures, as wel! 
as to take testimonies from Indian societies representing 
all opinions. The results of these conferences would 
then be submitted to the British Parliament for final 
action as to Indian self-government. 


Italy—Premier Mussolini issued on February 4, a 
new world-wide constitution for Fascists living abroad. 
The document, while urging upon all the obligation of 
obedience to the laws of the country of 
their residence, and of giving an ex- 
ample of respect for law and private 
morality even to the citizens of such countries, holds be- 
fore them the ideal of disciplined loyalty to Fascism, of 
union and harmony among foreign-living Italians, the 
defense of Italianism past and present, and of helpfulness 
to their needy fellow-countrymen. In addition to this 
definition of the scope of the organization, the new Con- 
stitution defines the relation of the foreign sections to the 
parent body, and provides for their government under the 
Secretary General of the Fascist party. 

On February 1, the fifth anniversary of the organiza- 
tion of the Fascist militia, I1 Duce announced to a body 
of 500 militia officers that provision had been made to 
utilize their troops in time of war as a 
select unit, a separate body of shock 
troops. “ You must perpetuate,” said 
the Premier in his address, “the traditions during the 
war and the revolutionary period, dagger between teeth, 
grenades in hand, and in your hearts supreme contempt 
of danger.” The occasion was the renewal of the oath 
of loyalty to Fascism and its leader. 


New Constitution 
For Fascists 
Living Abroad 


Militia as 
Shock Troops 


Jugoslavia—The Government of Premier Vukice- 
vitch resigned on February 8, after an unsuccessful at- 
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tempt to induce the Croatian Peasants’ party under M. 
Raditch to join the Coalition Govern- 
ment, in place of the Democrats under 
M. Davidovitch, who had withdrawn 
from the Coalition. This withdrawal of the Democrats 
had been expected ever since January 15, when the 
Democratic party conference severely criticized the policy 
of the Cabinet in the recent Macedonian troubles. Foreign 
Minister Marinkovitch, to whom M. Davidovitch is op- 
posed, announced on February 1, his intention to resign. 
After the withdrawal of the Democrats, M. Vukicevitch 
was requested by the King to form another Cabinet, but 
since he failed in this, the mandate was withdrawn and on 
February 8, M. Raditch was requested to form a Gov- 
ernment. This was the first opportunity so far offered 
to the Croats for party leadership. Owing however, to 
splits among the Democrats, it was still doubtful whether 
M. Raditch would succeed in obtaining the necessary 
number to form a majority in the Skuptchina. He had 
only 130 out of the 160 which are necessary to control 
the 315 seats in the Skuptchina. Just before the resigna- 
tion of M. Vukicevitch the taxation-reform bill was passed 
on February 7, by the Government, and a loan of £50,- 
000,000 for investments and to stabilize the Jugoslav cur- 
rency was arranged for in London. 


Change of 
Cabinet 


Mexico.—The four airplanes which had been held 
up in Arizona were released to the Mexican Government 
and were immediately put into service in the pursuit of 
the libertadores in the State of Jalisco. 
It was also announced that a blockade 
had been placed by the army around the 
States of Jalisco, Colima, Michoacan, and Zacatecas. The 
statue of the Sacred Heart which was placed in the State 
of Zacatecas, and was very dear to the Mexican people, 
was blown up by dynamite. This was followed by a 
terrific attack upon Salamanca. Those making this attack 
were designated in press reports as Cristeros, a name 
imposed upon them by the Mexican Government and 
dating back to a religious rebellion in the sixties. Reports 
from Mexico also stress the wide-spread activity of the 
rebels, more than half the States of Mexico being aflame 
This situation was reflected in the nervousness of official 
quarters in Mexico City at the same time a desperate 
effort was being made to secure support of American 
financiers to release Mexico from its overwhelming 
financial difficulties. 


Heavy 
Fighting 


Nicaragua.—Marine headquarters reported on Feb- 
ruary 6, that there had not been a shot fired for ten days. 
General Augustino Sandino, however, was said to have 
reappeared not far from Chipote, though 
no rebel activities occurred in conse- 
quence. But the news of his return was 
followed by consternation among the natives, many of 
whom sought safety in flight from their homes. Mean- 
while, the House of Deputies continued deadlocked on 
the electoral law. Rumors that the United States would 
remove Chamorro, Conservative political leader, because 


Deadlock on 
Electoral 
Law 
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of his opposition to the law were denied by the American 
State Department. But Brig. Gen. McCoy made it plain 
in conference with the Opposition that there will be no 
back-down by the United States in its determination to 
supervise the October Presidential elections, as was 
pledged under the Stimson agreement. 


League of Nations.—The program for the spring 
meetings was issued at the beginning of the month, and 
the special committee of experts formed for the codifica- 
tion of international law, went into 
session almost immediately thereafter. 
The members of this new committee are 
M. Basdevant of France, Sefior Ruiz of Chile, Herr 
Francois of the Netherlands, Sir Cecil Hurst of Great 
Britain and Signor Pilotti of Italy. The special subjects 
on which they will prepare a report giving a detailed 
basis for discussion will be (1) conflict of laws on the 
subject of nationality; (2) territorial waters, and (3) 
responsibility of States for damages done on their territory 
to the persons or property of foreigners. The Com- 
mittee on Arbitration and Security, formed last Novem- 
ber as part of the Preparatory Commission on Disarma- 
ment, was slated to meet on February 20. All of the 
States represented at the Preparatory Commission ex- 
cept the United States will send delegates to this meeting. 
Russia will be represented by an observer. The work of 
this Committee is expected to extend through the March 
meeting of the League Council and until March 15, the 
date set for the full Disarmament Commission to convene. 
Other important meetings announced were those of the 
Committee on Communications and Transit and the 
Financial Committee. The former has to consider the 
action to be taken on the recommendations of the Con- 
ference of Press Experts last year, and the latter to 
study questions concerning settlement of Greek and Bul- 
garian refugees, and the financial restoration of Bulgaria 
and Portugal. 


Spring 
Program 





The article “How De Valera ‘Took the 
Oath,’” tells a story never before related. After 
this was secured, AMERICA commissioned John 
McHugh Stuart, well known for his efforts to 
bring peace in Ireland when London correspond- 
ent of the New York Herald, to secure the opin- 
ions of Free State representatives. His story will 
appear in our next issue. 

Much has appeared in the newspapers about the 
Pan-American Conference in Havana. Next week 
our special correspondent, George Wheeler 
Hinman, Jr., will present an enlightening interpre- 
tation of the dispatches, in a paper called “ Pan- 
Americanism at Havana.” 

Bishop Barnes of Birmingham is one of those 
wild English radicals whose utterances the Amer- 
ican press delights to reprint. Next week, G. K. 
Chesterton will handle him in as delightful a 
piece of “ spoofing” as has ever come from the 
pen of G. K. C. 
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Washington’s Birthday 


6 Bern: has engraved in characters that cannot perish 
the record of what Washington did and what he 
Nothing that the tongue of man can say adds to his 
fame or detracts from it. Envy is silent in his majestic 
presence, and greatness pays him homage. Nothing that 
man has fashioned from bronze or marble will endure as 
long as his name. He is of no time, of no country. Man- 
kind claims him. 

His truest monument is the Government whose birth- 
right he vindicated by the sword, and whose early years 
were sustained by his wisdom. Shall it endure? 

More than half a century ago Lincoln asked that ques- 
tion at a time when fratricidal discord threatened to 
wreck the harmonious union of indestructible States. To- 
day the menace is not cannon, but departure from the 
principles in which the Father of his country and his 
associates found inspiration and strength. We no longer 
“resist with care the spirit of innovation” which seeks 
“to undermine what cannot be directly overthrown” in 
the Constitution. Worse, no longer as a people do we 
uphold religion and morality as “ the firmest props of the 
duties of Men and Citizens.” 

To honor Washington and disregard his principles is 
ignorance or hypocrisy. In his Farewell Address, the 
Father of his country taught that religion and morality 
were “the indispensable supports” of political prosper- 
ity. He had no sympathy with the supposition, now 
commonly accepted as an axiom, that morality can long 
be sustained without religion. ‘ Reason and experience 


was. 


both forbid us to expect that national morality can pre- 
vail in exclusion of religious principle.” 

“ Promote, then, as an object of primary importance, 
institutions for the general diffusion of knowledge.” 

In these words some have professed to see the charter 
of the public-school system of the States. 
ing of the context forbids that assumption. 


A mere read- 
Washington 
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took for granted, as did Congress in adopting the Ordi- 
nance of 1787, that since religion and morality were at 


least as necessary “to good government and the happi- 
ness of mankind,” as secular knowledge, “schools and 
the means of education” were to be forever encouraged. 
Washington and the Fathers were not thinking of the sec- 
ularized institution, but of the school in which the young 
could be formed to good morals based upon definite 
religious belief. 

It is well to close our shops and to hang out our flags 
on Washington’s birthday. But let us not forget the 
principles which he recommended when in the evening 
of his too-short life he dictated as his legacy to his coun- 
try his Farewell Address. 


The President Lectures the Press 


HE President’s lecture to the press leaves our sec- 

ular brethren in an almost incandescent state of 
wrath, and ourselves somewhat puzzled. Referring to 
the secret propaganda in favor of foreign countries which. 
he thought, some journals promoted, the President re- 
marked that “ the candor of the situation would be great- 
lv increased if the foreign connections were publicly dis- 
closed.” 

The President’s complaint could hardly have been more 
vague. Assuming that it is justified, however, his re- 
quest is eminently reasonable. Lobbyists at Washington 
and at the State capitals generally register as lobbyists. 
All the world knows then that they are not disinterested 
advocates, but men and women whose pleas must be dis- 
counted by the fact that they are paid agents. All this 
is open and above-board. No greater discredit attaches to 
the avowed lobbyist than to the attorney who is paid not 
to speak his own sentiments, but to “get the defendant 
off” with a light sentence. 

Similarly, if there are editors who are lobbyists for 
the interests of foreign countries, we are entitled to know 
their true status. They have no right to pose as disinter- 
ested defenders of the public weal when, in plain English. 
the editorial page is for sale. 

We know of no American newspaper which openly 
puts a price on its editorial opinions. That has been done 
in the past, as Paxton Hibben, to quote but one instance 
among many, has shown in the case of Henry Ward 
Beecher. But today open purchase is out of fashion. 
When a newspaper evinces a sudden interest in the wel- 
fare of some out-of-the-way country, it is unwise to in- 
fer that the editor has been put on a foreign pay-roll. It is 
more probable that the editor’s masters, or their friends, 
in search of a concession, have convinced an honest but 
innocent editor that Washington has not done right by 
Lithobrussia. His sudden interest is not based on a bag 
of gold, but on the circumstance that last night for the 
first time in his life he learned something of the sad 
plight of the loyal Lithobrussians. 

We wish that the President had said a great deal more 
or a great deal less. Insinuated accusatiors are as unfair 
as the hidden propaganda which he rightly condemns. 
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Is it possible that the repeated journalistic references to 
the Mexican Government as a brave defender of property 
right fall under the classification of “ influence in behalf 
of foreign interests”? Can the President be thinking of 
the persistent efforts of such journals as the New York 
Times and World, to present Mr. Calles to the American 
public as an enlightened statesman of whom the world is 
not wholly worthy, and as a lover of men whose efforts 
to establish religious and civil liberty are bringing his 
precious life to a premature close? 
We cannot answer. Only the President can. 


Hunting Catholics from Planes 


COPYRIGHTED dispatch published by the New 
York World on February 5 was introduced by the 
startling words: 
FOUR MEXICAN PLANES TO HUNT CATHOLICS 
War Machines Obtained in U. S. 
by Special Permission of 
the State Department 


On this occasion the headline-writer put the gist of the 
story into concise language. In Mexico Catholics have 
been “ hunted ” as though they were wild beasts for some 
years. Now that gunpowder and shot do not kill them off 
fast enough, airplanes are to be used. 

The painful feature in connection with these new 
means of exterminating Catholics is that the Mexican 
Government has imported the airplanes by special per- 
mission of the American Government. 

Let us not jump to the conclusion that the American 
Government is deeply interested in killing Catholics. Any 
statement of the kind would be grossly unjust. 

The American Government declares that its chief inter- 
est in this affair is not more dead Catholics, but merely 
more business for American airplane manufacturers. 

Is it on this basis that our differences with Mexico are 
to be arranged? Can it be that “ justice,” “ humanity,” 
“common decency” are words not to be heard at the 
conferences—if conferences are taking place? 

Questioned by a representative of the News Service 
of the National Catholic Welfare Conference, the De- 
partment of State admitted that it had licensed the ship- 
ment of four airplanes to Mexico. These airplanes had 
been held up for many months in Arizona, and their 
release is evidence of a new policy. 

“ Furthermore, ” reports the N. C. W. C. representative, 
‘the Department indicated that it had lifted the embargo 
on the planes in the interest of American manufacturers.” 
To justify this amazing position, the State Department 
issued the following statement: 


While this policy [of embargo] was in force [i.e., since Novem- 
ber, 1926] numerous protests were received not alone from the 
Mexican Government, but from manufacturers in the United States, 
and meanwhile the Mexican Government proceeded to make its pur- 
chases in Europe and elsewhere. At the beginning of the year it 
was decided to modify the policy, and accordingly permits covering 
some of the shipments of articles purchased from American manu- 
facturers, including four airplanes, were released. 


The ethical implications of this astounding explanation 
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are self-evident to anyone who reads news accounts of the 
use to which the planes are actually being put. 

But, we are told, “‘ The Department has no information 
concerning the specific uses to which the airplanes . 
have been put, or are to be put, by the Mexican Govern- 
ment.” 

It is hardly probably that Mr. Calles intended to use 
them for exhibition purposes, and it is quite certain that 
our Government can, if it wishes, instantly secure in- 
formation about how they are being used. 

But is it interested in anything beyond the promotion of 
the sale of American airplanes? Puzzled Americans 
would like to know. 

When asked whether the embargo would again be en- 
forced “if the Department should become convinced that 
the planes, whose shipment to Mexico it had authorized, 
were being used to hunt down and bomb Catholic groups 
in that country,” the State Department refused to consider 
that contingency. 

Apparently, then, it is the open season for Catholics in 
Mexico. After a certain number of them have been 
bombed, the American Government may, it declares, in- 
quire into the results of authorizing the shipment of these 
airplanes, but cannot say what it will or will not do 
with regard to hunting Catholics by plane, “ until such a 
development had actually taken place and been proved.” 

Is the sole function of the Department of State to 
promote business? Are justice and humanity beyond its 
purview? May we sell airplanes and dynamite without 
asking the uses to which they are to be put? In the case 
of Nicaragua we were careful to assure ourselves in these 
respects. 

Will our Government be as careful to look into the mat- 
ter of these airplanes? 

This serious affair has aspects other than a religious 
struggle, or even than national honor, paramount as those 
considerations are. 

If the promotion of trade is the sole principle by which 
this Government is ruled, we shall never have a peaceful 
neighbor in Mexico. The Mexicans now in power may 
be knaves, but they are not utter fools. They know 
weakness when they see it. And they will push the 
advantage to the limit. 


Cossacks in the Mines 


HE speech of Senator Johnson on conditions in the 
mining country, published in the Congressional 
Record for February 1, should be widely circulated. As 
a picture of the horrors that afflict thousands of men and 
women in this supposedly civilized country, it is appalling. 
A letter quoted by the Senator, and signed among others 
by Bishop Boyle of Pittsburgh, states that in Alleghenv 
County, Pennsylvania, alone, hundreds of families living 
in makeshift shelters “have not nearly enough to eat 
or to wear. Children are going half-naked and babies are 
starving for milk. Bad enough at present, the situation 
grows worse, and the wretched harvest of malnutrition 
and exposure will be reached in the months to come.” 
Conditions are so terrible that one of the mine-owners 
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told a reporter for the New York Daily News that “he 
hated himself for his treatment of the strikers and be- 
lieved the whole affair to be wrong and unjust.” Stories 
of brutalities inflicted by company police are substantiated, 
at least in part, by former Governor Pinchot, who writes 
that many of the police are gunmen and bad characters, 
who in the name of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
assault men, women and even children. Years ago, the 
abolition of this system of private police, was urged by 
disinterested investigators. Governor Pinchot favored 
this proposal and did what he could to check the evil, 
but the legislature refused to act. 

To abolish this disgrace, no investigation by Congress 
is needed. Pennsylvania alone has power in this matter. 
Unless the Commonwealth wishes to joint hands with 
the irreconcilable champions of capital, whose excesses are 
firmly establishing the I. W. W. in the mining country, 
it will act at once to end this perpetual war. 


Our Accusing Schools 


HE annual report of the President of Harvard con- 

tains some judgments upon education in the United 
States that are severe. The American college, Dr. Lowell 
writes, is forced to occupy itself with work which should 
have been completed in the high school, and “no gradu- 
ate school in this country has confined itself to work of 
strictly graduate character.” 

There is nothing startlingly new in these conclusions. 
Teachers hardened by experience will also admit, we 
think, that they are true, and have been true these ten 
years and more. Seeking the source of the disorder, 
they may point the accusing finger toward Cambridge. 
The late President Eliot did more than any man in his 
generation to mould professional schools to a university 
standard, but his influence upon the high school and col- 
lege was not so happy. The electivism of the early years 
of the century found its way into the secondary, and even 
into elementary, schools; and in other hands than Etiot’s, 
it ran wildly beyond all bounds. 

Today the secondary schools still suffer from that in- 
cursion. With the principle of the sacredness of the 
individual’s gifts in mind, school administrators flit from 
field to field in hope of lighting upon some subject which 
will develop these gifts. Not infrequently, their search 
seems to be, to put the matter baldly, for some subject 
which this individual, so sacredly gifted, will condescend 
to study. The graduate school, in turn, finds the college 
work insufficient. Then the high school wonders how 
the elementary school manages to use so much time in 
doing so little, while the elementary school casts a look 
of patient suffering at the kindergarten, and, probably, 
the kindergarten murmurs something about heredity, en- 
vironment, and alienists who do not seem to know their 
business. It.is all like Nast’s cartoon of the Tweed- 
ring. Circle-wise they stand, every school accusing its 
neighbor. 

Impatient of the slow progress which even the most 
mordant critic must admit, the layman demands imme- 
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diate results. He knows that the expenditures in the pub- 
lic schools for 1925-1926, the last year reported by the 
Census, are almost double the expenditures for 1919- 
1920, and he loudly calls for an accounting. Who can 


say that his clamor is impatience merely? The tragedy 
of American education—if the subject were not so grave 
we might speak of comedy—is that with all this striving 
and good will the achievements are so meager. 


Foes of Home and Society 


T a recent meeting, the Medical Society of Kings 

County, New York (Brooklyn) approved a resolu- 
tion condemning the so-called “ birth-control bill” to be 
introduced into the Assembly. This act should serve as 
an excellent counterbalance to the resolution approving 
this iniquitous measure which a State league of clubs for 
women adopted last month. The physicians point out 
that this unnatural practice is responsible for a sharp de- 
cline in the birth-rate from 1921 to 1926, and this in spite 
of laws “ forbidding its teaching and practice.” 

“The utilization of such knowledge,” the resolution 
continues, “tends to disrupt the home, which is the unit 
of society, and is destructive of respect for marriage 
upon which the State and society depend for their solidar- 
ity.” 

The Medical Society has done well to issue this warn- 
ing, for this practice, baneful alike to society and to the 
individual, is growing among all classes. In some hos- 
pitals and neighborhood clinics the teaching of contra- 
ceptive methods has become purely and simply a matter 
of routine. The “ scientific knowledge” thus imparted, 
is not always restricted to the person who receives it, 
but is freely communicated to others. Inevitably the re- 
sults, from both the physical and moral standpoints, are 
deplorable. The black plague of sin and disease soon 
infects an entire neighborhood. 

We are well aware that abstention from this unnatural 
practice sometimes calls for a moral strength scarcely 
less than heroic. Still, to admit that poverty or ill-health 
excuses the violation of the natural law implied in the 
birth control here condemned, forces us to admit, ulti- 
mately, that there is no objective difference between right 
and wrong. Men do not always and invariably live in 
accord with their ideals, but without high ideals to be 
attained only by heroic self-denial and self-control, they 
fall back into savagery. The race must have ideals and 
defend them, as the price of self-existence. Every man 
and woman must defend them as the price of self-respect. 

Catholics condemn birth control on reasons drawn from 
the natural law and from Christian morality. But a 
legitimate, condemnation can be founded on the fact that 
neither the individual, the family, nor the State is truly 
advanced, when the individual is encouraged to avoid 
hardship by shirking a duty. And that is what the ad- 
vocates of birth control propose to do. Even granting 
full recognition to the purity of their motives, it remains 
true that they are enemies not only of good morals but by 
necessary consequence, of the State. 
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When Washington Refused a Crown 


GEORGE BARTON 


causes writers of the first class to speak of George 

Washington as “a good and great man.” He fulfils 
all of the specifications implied in this somewhat stiff and 
formal phrase. In the political and military life of the 
nation we have had many men who were good without 
being great, and a still larger number who were great 
without being good, but comparatively few who have 
been justly entitled to the designation which is instinc- 
tively given to the first President of the United States 
of America. 

The Fathers of the Republic, taken in their entirety, 
represent a remarkable body of men. They nursed ideals 
but not illusions. Thy were fully aware of the risks that 
were involved in their great undertaking. They moved 
cautiously in the beginning, but they finally reached a 
stage in the bold enterprise when they literally as well as 
metaphorically burned their bridges behind them. It 
was the witty as well as the wise Franklin who assured 
them that if they did not “hang together” they would 
hang singly. 

Men are often moved by self-interest, but it is cheer- 
ing to know that we have had many instances of men who 
would rather be right than be President. And it is grati- 
fying to feel that so many of these early Americans were 
really and truly disinterested. It is safe to say that no 
one in the resolute group was animated by higher motives 
than the man who came to be first in war, first in peace 
and first in the hearts of his countrymen. He was one 
of the richest men in the Colonies. Charles Carroll, of 
Carrollton, was perhaps the only one that excelled him in 
this respect. He had done some service to the Crown 
and might have easily won the favor of the King. But, 
giving up the ease and comfort of Mount Vernon, he 
risked everything in the cause of liberty. 

Even after the Revolution was under way he had an 
opportunity for self-aggrandizement that comes to few 
men. If he had been merely vain and ambitious, and if 
he had been without scruples he might have made him- 
self the King of America. This is not simply a flight of 
rhetoric. It is an historic truth which is not as well 
known as it should be. From the earliest days, the man 
who controls an army has had it in his power to further 
his personal fortunes. And Washington was no excep- 
tion. He was a strict disciplinarian, but the men under 
him had an affection and enthusiasm for him that knew 
no bounds. He was stern, but they knew instinctively 
that he was also just. It is to be doubted if any other 
man could have held their loyalty as did Washington. 
The ragged and sometimes starving Continentals were 
often dissatisfied. Some of them, tired and disgusted 
with the uneven struggle, deserted, but the main body 
stood by him tenaciously, ready to obey his slightest wish. 
It was at the most critical stage of the fight for inde- 
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pendence that George Washington was offered and re- 
fused a crown. He had established his headquarters at 
Newburgh, on the Hudson. There was great discontent 
among both officers and men. The States had failed to 
furnish their proportion of the money voted by Congress 
for the prosécution of the war. Some of the soldiers 
feared that the war would end by leaving them penniless 
on the community. The stage was,all set for the extra- 
ordinary incident which followed. 

One of the men who interceded with Washington on 
behalf of the suffering and almost destitute army was 
Colonel Lewis Nicola. This veteran had once been the 
Commandant of Fort Mifflin and had heretofore enjoyed 
the friendship and intimacy of the Commander-in-Chief. 
He wrote a letter to Washington in which he attributed 
most of the ills of the army to the form of government 
which was then in existence. He condemned a republi- 
can form as incompatible with prosperity, and advised a 
mixed form such as that in England, adding: 

In this case it will, I believe, be incontrovertible that the 
same abilities which have led us through difficulties apparently 
insurmountable by human power, to victory and glory, those 
qualities which have merited and obtained the universal esteem 
and veneration of the army, would be most likely ‘to conduct and 
direct us in the smoother paths of peace. Some people have so 
connected the ideas of tyranny and monarchy, as to find it very 
difficult to separate them. It may, therefore, be requisite to give 
the head of such a constitution as I propose, some title approx- 
imately more moderate; but if all other things were once adjusted, 
I believe strong arguments might be produced for admitting the 
title of King, which I conceive would be attended with some 
material advantage. 

Here undoubtedly was an offer of a Kingship, and 
from a source that would have been able to “have de- 
livered the goods.” It is true that the proposition was 
couched in the most diplomatic language, but Washing- 
ton did not misunderstand it in the least. That he was 
hurt and indignant must be perfectly evident to those who 
are familiar with the history of the man and the times. 
To have ignored it would have made him misunderstood. 
To have attempted to punish the writer might have mag- 
nified the offense and made it an issue at a time when the 
head of the army was beset with many other difficulties. 
So Washington answered it in a letter which is a curious 
combination of indignation and formality: 

With a mixture of great surprise and astonishment, I have 
read with attention the sentiments you have submitted to my per- 
usal. Be assured, Sir, no occurrence in the course of the war 
has given me more painful sensations than your confirmation of 
their being such ideas in the army, as you have expressed, and I 
must view them with abhorrence and reprehend them with sever- 
ity. For the present the communication of them will rest in my 
bosom, unless some further agitation of the matter shall make a 
disclosure necessary. ‘ 

I am much at a loss to conceive what part of my conduct 
could have given encouragement to an address which to me seems 
big with the greatest mischiefs which can befall my country. If 
I am not deceived in the knowledge of myself, you could not 
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have found a person to whom your schemes are more disagreeable. 

At the same time in justice to my own feelings, I must add that 
no man possesses a more sincere wish to see ample justice done 
to the army than I do; and as far as my powers and influence, 
in a constitutional way, extend, they shall be employed to the ut- 
most of my ability to effect it, should there be any occasion. 

Let me conjure you, then, if you have any regard for your 
country, concern for yourself, or respect for me, to banish these 
thoughts from your mind, and never communicate, as from your- 
self or anyone else, a sentiment of the like nature. 

But in all ages and in all countries there have been 
those who have sought to read between the lines. Wash- 
ington was not without his critics and some of them have 
intimated that the tone of this letter indicated a willing- 
ness on his part to become the King of America. They 
take the ground that when he declares the letter to have 
been “a confirmation of their being such ideas in the 
army” he admits a certain knowledge of what was going 
on among the soldiers. Others may wonder why he 
assumed a pleading tone in answering the monstrous pro- 
position. There are two explanations. One is that no 
one knew better the critical state of affairs in the army. 
Only by a mixture of extreme tact and resolution was he 
able to keep up the morale of the soldiers. The other is 
that the formalism in letter writing in those days made 
it impossible to make such a reply as might have come 
from a Theodore Roosevelt in another century. 

But no fair-minded and clear-thinking person could 
for a moment accuse George Washington of harboring 
the design of becoming another King George. If he had 
such an ambition it might have been realized, not once, 
but a dozen times during the course of the Revolution. 
He thought slowly but accurately, and his one desire 
seemed to be to avoid saying or doing anything that would 
interfere with the success of the great adventure in which 
he had risked his all. Both Washington and Lincoln had 
great sympathy for those who were weak enough to 
succumb to temptation in time of war. At all times they 
tried to temper justice with mercy. In vital matters 
affecting the great cause in which they were engaged 
they would be as firm as the rock of Gibraltar, but in 
dealing with human frailties they could be as tender as 
women. 

After the Revolution and when the Republic had been 
established, Washington was the natural and voluntary 
choice of the whole people as the first Chief Magistrate 
of the nation. He was re-elected as a matter of course, 
and if he had desired he might have been readily selected 
for a third term. Indeed, so far as we are able to deter- 
mine at this distance he might have been the permanent 
President of the United States, perpetuating his reign by 
combining the regard in which he was held with the 
power of his office. 

But it is perfectly clear that it was the one thing he 
did not wish. He had a desire to lay down the cares of 
his office and spend his declining days amid the quiet of 
Mount Vernon. But over and above this he had a crav- 
ing to see the new Republic go on with a succession of 
patriotic men in the Presidential chair. This was in his 
mind constantly and long before the ending of his second 
term it began to take definite shape. He consulted pri- 
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vately with many of his intimate friends and began to 
take ways and means of making his wish known to the 
people. One of the most significant of his letters on this 
subject was written from Mount Vernon to James Madi- 
son on May 20, 1792. It speaks for itself. There is 
nothing to be read between these lines: 

Permit me to reiterate the request I made to you at our last 
meeting—namely—to think of the proper time and best mode of 
announcing the intention—and that you would prepare the latter— 
in revolving the subject myself my judgment has always been 
embarrassed,—on the one hand a previous declaration to retire 
not only carries with it the appearance of vanity and self-im- 
portance, but it may be construed into a maneuver to remain; 
and on the other hand to say nothing implies consent; or at any 
rate, would leave the matter in doubt; and to declare afterwards 
might be deemed as bad and uncandid. 

We have here a reflection of the state of mind in 
which President Coolidge must have been just before he 
issued his famous Black Hills statement. His “ I-do-not- 
choose” to be a candidate in 1928 must have been based 
on the same considerations which influenced Washington 
sO many years ago. 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to the Vermont Legisla- 
ture on November 5, 1807, was strongly in favor of fixing 
a limit to the number of terms which might be given to 
a President. He said that if this were not done through 
a constitutional amendment, or supplied by practice, his 
office, nominally for years, will in fact become for life 
“and history shows how easily that degenerates into an 
inheritance.” In order that there might be no doubt in 
his own case, he added: 

Believing that a representative government responsible at short 
periods of election is that which produces the greatest sum of 
happiness to mankind, I feel it my duty to do no act which shall 
essentially impair that principle. I should unwillingly be the 
person who, disregarding the sound precedent set by an illus- 
trious predecessor, should furnish the first example of prolonga- 
tion beyond the second term of office. 

President McKinley made his declaration publicly a 
a few months before his untimely death. He expressed 
regret that the suggestion of a third term had been made 
in his behalf and then said: “I will say now, once for 
all, expressing a long and settled conviction, that I not 
only am not and will not be a candidate for a third term, 
but wotld not accept the nomination if it were tendered 
me.” 

President Roosevelt, in a less formal way, said that he 
would not be a candidate for re-election. At that time 
he was serving his first elective term, and had finished 
the unexpired term of his predecessor. Technically he 
would not have been serving a third term if he had taken 
another nomination and been elected. His position is 
somewhat similar to that of President Coolidge who 
served one unexpired term and is completing another 
elective term. 

It will be seen, therefore, that the precedent set by 
George Washington still holds and is likely to be ob- 
served, at least during the lifetime of those now living. 
The one man who might have been King—either actually 
or in effect—has set an example which seems to be all- 
powerful in this great country. 
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Government Ownership of Merchant Marine 


EUGENE WEARE 
Special Correspondent for AMERICA 


marine when we entered the World War the Amer- 

ican tax payer, ere the transaction is ended, will 
have been called upon to pay out something in excess of 
$6,000,000,000. During the War we actually expended 
on it about $3,000,000,000 of borrowed money on which, 
to-day, we are called upon to meet an annual interest bill 
of $120,000,000. In addition, it has been estimated that 
we shall have to pay out in interest charges alone on the 
money borrowed to construct these war-time vessels about 
$40,000,000 each year for the next half century. 

At present we have but little to show for this enormous 
expenditure. Hundreds of the ships we built under stress 
of conflict are rotting away at their docks; the best of 
them have been sold for a song. Ships that cost us five 
or six millions have been sold, when a purchaser could be 
found, for less than a million. All that we now have 
left are believed to be worth less than $300,000,000. 

A majority of the ships we still retain are rather a lia- 
bility than an asset. Congress is called upon each year 
to provide funds for their upkeep and maintenance, even 
though most of those not in operation are located in what 
might be called “dead storage.” All our ships are get- 
ting old and out of date. And, it is argued that, if we are 
to maintain anything like a modern and adequate merchant 
marine under our flag, we must act at once and gener- 
ously. 

Under the present law the Shipping Board, as part of 
our program to establish a merchant marine, is directed to 
set up trade routes under government operation and di- 
rection when such routes are not covered by American 
private vessels. This has been done. When such trade 
routes have been shown to be profitable, or nearly so, the 
Soard has endeavored to sell the vessels, and the particular 
ship lines, to private interests. Last year something like 
$13,000,000 was appropriated to carry out this work of 
the Board. 

The measure at present under discussion in the Con- 
gress, which was passed in the Senate despite the Presi- 
dent’s opposition, contemplates a merchant-ship-building 
plan stretched over a period of fifteen years and costing 
in the neighborhood of $250,000,000. Under the pro- 
visions of this act, the Government, at least for some time 
to come, will seek of its own accord to build up a worth- 
while merchant marine, not only with a view to serving 
our trade and commerce but also as a necessary and im- 
portant adjunct to our navy. This latter phase of the 
question is said to be important. It is argued to be folly 
to talk of a naval-construction program costing three- 
quarters of a billion dollars and neglect the upbuilding of 
a merchant fleet, so necessary in time of war. If the 
provisions of the new legislation are enacted into law, 
Congress will put up the money, not only to recondition 
old vessels and establish and maintain trade routes and 
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services, but will provide, in addition, funds for the con- 
struction of whatever new vessels may be necessary to 
the completion of the plan in view. All the while, of 
course, it is emphasized that no effort is to be lost in en- 
deavoring to persuade American private capital to take 
over the merchant marine. 

And here you face, what is clear from the debate in 
the Senate, the parting of the ways. Those who oppose 
the present measure contend that this act, with its provi- 
sion calling for a “unanimous affirmative” vote of the 
members of the Shipping Board before a sale may be 
made, really commits the nation indefinitely to govern- 
ment ownership and operation of our merchant marine. 
The supporters of the act reply that such may be true 
only’ so long as Congress ordains and that some such 
legislation is imperative in the circumstances. The op- 
ponents of the act contend that this legislation will result 
in discouraging private enterprise to engage in the ship- 
ping business and its supporters counter by pointing to 
the fact that, since 1850 we have had no merchant ma- 
rine, even though the Government was not in the field. 
It is further argued by the supporters of the present 
measure that, once the several services are put upon a 
working basis by the Government where profitable returns 
are reasonably secure, there will be less difficulty in turn- 
ing over the government ownership and operation to pri- 
vate interests. It is argued and emphasized by the spon- 
sors of the new act that, in the light of all our experiences, 
it is either “‘ Government merchant marine or no merchant 
marine at all.” Even the supporters of the act voice 
their opposition to government ownership and operation 
but maintain that it is the least of many evils. They say 
that the only solution of the problem rests with govern- 
ment operation. 

During the several days’ debate on this act in the Sen- 
ate some very interesting facts about ships and the efforts 
of our Government successfully to operate, or sell, them 
were brought to light. Since its organization the Ship- 
ping Board has been endeavoring to sell our ships for 
continued operation under our flag to American private 
interests, under the most favorable terms, but without 
success. It was brought out in the debate that ships which 
cost as much as $200 a ton to construct had to be sold 
for $7.50 a ton on a sort of deferred payment plan which 
averaged 75 cents a year for ten years. And even under 
such terms American private capital has been slow to 
go in for shipping under American registry. The laws 
under which American vessels must be operated, the high 
cost of construction, operation and maintenance of 
American vessels in competition with those of foreign 
countries, make it, it would seem, a losing venture. And 
so it is that private capital has been reluctant to enter 
the field. 

There is a provision under the present law which per- 
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mits the Shipping Board to lend as much as two-thirds 
of the cost of construction of new vessels to be operated 
under our flag where private capital will put up the bal- 
ance. But, despite this, there have been few to accept. 
Here, again, nothing has been accomplished. Though this 
construction fund now totals some $90,000,000, most of 
which has been available for five or six years, not a single 
ship has been constructed for the American overseas trade. 

As an indication of just how we have fared since the 
War in the matter of ship construction, it has been pointed 
out that more than 8,000,000 tons of ships have been built 
for the transoceanic service by foreign nations while we 
have not laid down a single keel for that purpose. Since 
1922, Great Britain has outbuilt us, in all kinds of ships, 
transoceanic or otherwise, 45 to 1; Germany has out- 
built us 10 to 1; France, 5 to 1; Italy, 5 to 1; and Japan, 
4 to 1. From all of which, it is argued, even under the 
most favorable circumstances, with the Government ready 
and willing to extend its substantial aid, it is evident that 
private interests, under present conditions, will not engage 
in the upbuilding of an American merchant marine. 

Senator Copeland, of New York, during the days of 
the debate in the Senate offered an amendment to the 
present law authorizing the Shipping Board to lend as 
much as seventy-five per cent of the construction costs 
with the idea of encouraging ship building by private in- 
terests, while Senator Shortridge, of California, sought 
to authorize more liberal mail contracts, “ in the interest of 
stimulating private shipping.” In this particular con- 
nection it is worthy of note that last year, because we 
did not have the vessels to perform the work, our postal 
service paid to Great Britain more than $1,500,000 for 
postal carriage on the high seas. 

During 1926, about 2,000,000 tons of freight—Ameri- 
can freight, so-called—were carried in combination cargo 
and passenger ships between the United States and north 
and south Atlantic ports of Europe and only four per 
cent of this was carried in American ships. Before the 
War, our ships of American registry carried about nine 
per cent of all our overseas trade. During and im- 
mediately after the War this percentage rose for a time 
but, of recent years, it has been slowly though steadily de- 
clining. At present it is estimated that we carry in Amer- 
ican ships about twenty-three per cent of American 
foreign commerce. 

Why is this? Why is it that American private capital 
will not engage in overseas shipping under the American 
flag? The question was asked on the floor of the Senate 
and a number of replies thereto were ventured. It is said 
that Government activity in the field prevents private 
operation; that the hampering restrictions of the La Fol- 
lette Seamen’s Act militate against private operation ; 
that our “complex and antiquated navigation laws pre- 
vent the building up of a privately owned merchant ma- 
rine.” It is true that the American standard of living 
which necessitates higher wages to labor makes the cost 
of ship construction in America higher than it is any- 
where in the world. It costs more to build American 
vessels in American yards than it does to build along the 
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Clyde, for instance, and construction costs have to be 
reckoned with. But it has been pointed out that for more 
than half a century the Government was not engaged in 
the shipping business and there was no merchant marine. 
And we had no merchant marine before the days of the 
La Follette Act. As for the “complex” laws of naviga- 
tion, it was called to mind that a commission of practical 
shipping men was appointed a few years ago to study 
these laws and recommend what changes seemed necessary 
and desirable. That commission, after a complete survey 
of the entire situation recommended but few and only 
minor changes. 

It may be that a subsidy, or a subvention, as it is some- 
times called, might solve our shipping problem but this 
sort of legislation was tried a few years back and failed 
of passage. It was an administration measure, too, which 
had the backing of the then President, Mr. Harding, 
whose party had a clear and working majority in both 
houses of Congress and yet the measure failed. It would 
appear that Congress is not likely to pass a subsidy bill. 

One ‘of the great drawbacks to our present shipping 
policy is the uncertainty about it which prevails both in 
shipping circles and generally among our commercial ad- 
venturers. It is said to be but a passing thing, without 
stability and not to be depended upon where the making 
of dollars and cents counts. Our competitors in the busi- 
ness have used this argument in establishing and main- 
taining their relations and in the solicitation of freight 
consignments. This is one of the conditions which the 
Jones measure now seeks to correct. The Senator from 
Washington seeks to establish in everybody’s mind the 
determination of the Government to build up a merchant 
marine, if not by private capital, then by the Govern- 
ment itself. We are all agreed, I think, that a sound 
merchant marine is not only necessary to our foreign and 
domestic commerce and industry but vital. How this can 
best be secured is the problem confronting us. Most 
people, like the members of our Senate, are opposed to 
Government ownership and operation. But, in view of 
all the circumstances and our experiences in the past, the 
pertinent question is: What other practical plan have you 
to offer? 


ETERNALS 
There will be dreams when steel and _ stone 
Have won their last assault; 
When towered cities’ dust is blown 
Into an unsealed vault. 


There will be dreams when mountains fall 
Into the burning earth, 

When darkness flowing over all 
Will frustrate time’s rebirth. 


There will be dreams when all that man 
Achieves with nimble thought, 

Has decomposed and nothing can 
From chaos then be caught. 


There will be dreams, however we 
May term their last release 
From doubting hope to verity 
Of Everlasting Peace. 
CaTHERINE M. BRreESNAN. 
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How DeValera “Took the Oath” 


Francis TAsor, S. J. 


curred an event that opened a new chapter in Irish 

history. On that day, Eamon DeValera at the 
head of the forty-two deputies belonging to the Fianna 
Fail organization entered into the Dail, took their seats 
in the legislative body of the Irish Free State and formed 
the official opposition to the Cosgrave Ministry. For 
the first time since the deplorable political and military 
split in 1922, practically the entire roll of the represen- 
tatives elected by the Irish people within the boundaries 
of the Free State was joined in one assembly. Some 
deputies under the supervision of Miss MacSwiney re- 
fused to enter into any modus agendi with the Free State 
Government, but the bulk of the Republican representa- 
tion decided that the time was ripe for a new and a novel 
departure in the Republican movement. 

Mr. DeValera and his party entered the Dail. That 
is history. He was practically forced to enter it by the 
action of his adversaries. That is politics. But in order 
to enter it, he had to subscribe to an oath of allegiance 
prescribed by the Free State Constitution. That intro- 
duces morality into the affair, and it is the moral aspect 
only that I wish to stress for the present. 

For a clearer understanding of the point at issue, it 
may be well to indicate the moves and counter moves 
which lead up to the “taking of the oath” on August 
11. A longer account of these may be found in an art- 
icle written at the time. The Fianna Fail wing of the 
Republican movement had centered its activities on the 
abolition of the oath of allegiance, and had taken de- 
cisive steps to attain that objective. The Cosgrave Min- 
istry responded by presenting three bills to the Dail. One 
of these was designed to prevent any Fianna Fail rep- 
resentatives from even being nominated to contest an 
election to the Dail, unless he subscribed to the oath. 
A second bill concerned the abolition of that portion of 
the Constitution which referred to a popular initiative, 
and which Fianna Fail was invoking as a method of do- 
ing away with the prescribed oath. By these two bills, 
the political activity of the Fianna Fail would be com- 
pletely suffocated. A third bill, the Public Safety Act, 
introduced in connection with the assassination of Kevin 
O’Higgins, gave the Government wide powers to deal 
with any show of militaristic opposition. Fianna Fail 
thus seemed to have reached the end of its rope. It 
could drop into the abyss of extinction politically or it 
could rise up in armed protest. 

There was open a third procedure, that of taking the 
oath of allegiance. Conscientiously, however, Fianna Fail 
could not acccept this solution. Mr. DeValera himself 
regarded this constitutional oath as a sacred matter. He 
had asserted and reasserted, publicly and privately, with 
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sincerity and vehemence, that he could not in conscience 
swear such an oath, and that he never would subscribe 
to it. At this crisis in the fortunes of his party, he took 
his inspiration from his opponents. They did not regard 
the oath with the high seriousness with which he had 
invested it. They had taken the position that the oath 
was merely a formality that had to be gone through as 
a condition for entrance into the Dail. Mr. DeValera 
and his associates decided to take his opponents at their 
word. He answered the three bills directed against him 
by testing the interpretations of the oath as made by 
those who accepted the Treaty and put the Free State 
into existence. 

By the introduction of the three bills mentioned above, 
the Free State Government risked much. In a similar 
way, by deciding to go through with his plan of testing 
the interpretation of the oath and of sitting in the Dail, 
Mr. DeValera took serious risks also. He gave his 
enemies new weapons against him and his friends very 
concrete reasons for suspicion. In addition, he laid him- 
self open to the condemnation of moralists, though they 
were neither friend nor foe. Here was a man of na- 
tional importance who was represented as going through 
the action of swearing an oath which he had no intention 
of observing. It made little difference that he had pro- 
claimed that he would regard this oath as his political 
opponents had interpreted it, as “ merely an empty for- 
mula” with “no binding significance in conscience or 
in law.” In the controversy that ensued, the moralists 
who contended that an oath taken under such conditions 
might be called perjury, or blasphemy, or public scandal, 
seemed to have something of the better of the argument. 

It was my good fortune to learn some of the circum- 
stances which attended the taking of the oath by Mr. 
DeValera on August 11 last. These had never, to my 
knowledge, been made public. They were, however, of 
the highest importance both from an historical as from 
an ethical and moral viewpoint. In an interview, Mr. 
DeValera confirmed what I had heard previously, and 
granted the privilege of publishing a summary of facts 
as they occurred when “he took the oath.” 

After long deliberation and debate, the Fianna Fail 
deputies resolved to conform to the extent of subscribing 
their names in the prescribed book with expressed reser- 
vations. They issued, beforehand, a signed public state- 
ment to the effect that they proposed to regard the de- 
claration as an empty formality, that they were not mak- 
ing promises of any sort, and that they did not thereby 
transfer their allegiance from the Irish nation. 

With these protestations issued to the press, Fianna 
Fail deputies went to Leinster House and presented 
themselves to the clerk of the Dail. Mr. DeValera’s ac- 
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tion may be taken as an example of how the Fianna 
Fail deputies went through with the proceedings. He 
greeted the Clerk, who had been a friend in times past, 
and inquired if he had read the published statement which 
had been made regarding the oath. The Clerk answered 
that he had no concern with statements but that his duty 
was merely to witness the signing of the official book 
open before him. Mr. DeValera insisted that the Clerk 
should know under what conditions and under what reser- 
vations he and his associates signed the book. For that 
reason he presented to the Clerk a signed copy of the pub- 
lished document which covered his actions. He pro- 
ceeded to read a further statement, this one in Gaelic, to 
the Clerk. This further statement was to the following 
effect : 

I am not taking an oath nor promising faithfulness to the King 
of England nor any other person outside of the people of Ireland. 

I put my name here in order to get the necessary permission 
to enter among the deputies elected by the people. No other mean- 
ing is to be attached to this act. 

The Clerk, once more, reiterated that his duty required 
him to see only that the book was signed. 

On the table on which this book containing the signa- 
tures of the Dail members rested, reposed also a Bible. 
Mr. DeValera, to emphasize his attitude and to stress 
the fact that he was not taking an oath, removed the Bible 
from the table and put it on a chair at the far end of the 
room. Returning he assured the Clerk that he had not 
read what was in this book that he was about to sign, 
that he was merely writing his signature in this particular 
book without regard to what else was in the book. 
The Clerk offered no objection, and Mr. DeValera in- 
scribed his name in the book. With these preliminaries 
completed, he entered the Dail chamber and was accepted 
as a duly qualified member of the Assembly. 

These brief details, made public now for the first time, 
are sufficient to clarify the many issues which arose from 
the “taking” of the oath by Mr. DeValera and his as- 
sociates in the Fianna Fail party. They are of such a 
nature as to absolve Mr. DeValera completely from all 
charge of perjury or of any irreverence or impiety. They 
are of themselves a sufficient answer to any misrepre- 
sentations that have been made in regard to his action 
concerning the oath. They may have political implications ; 
but in such implications this Review, by the assurance of 
the Editor, is not interested since it has no partisan affi- 
liations. 


THE POET TO HIS MAKER 


Stoop and lift me up, a clod, 
With living water moisten me to clay; 
Press me to the dull of ear 
That they may hear. 
So use me; or cast me—if Thou wilt—away 
Undistinguished, again to the sod, 
Save that I retain, 
In sun or rain, 
Thy fingerprint, O my God! 
FLorENcE CHAMPREUX MAGEE. 
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A Madonna of the Kitchen 


LronarD FEENEY, S.J. 


RS. BOGGIANO, née Katie Zdrojefska, was born 

at Moulmoon on the Slwotz River, in Latvia. My 
maps do not locate the river or the town, but this is not 
surprising. Her parents were Poles, and had slipped up 
into the Latvic (then Lettonic) peninsula when Katie was 
ten years of age, and they carried, as is the custom, old 
and familiar names to strange places. “ Slwotz” is prob- 
ably a corruption of “ Slutsk,” which is a real river near 
the Pinsk Marshes in West Poland, where Katie’s par- 
ents came from. Thus in a kindred country, in Lithuania 
for instance, the same river is known now as the Meme] 
and now as the Niemen. 

Mrs. Boggiano came to this country at the age of 
twelve, the Spring before the Great War. Her sister, 
Rallola Zdrojefska, had emigrated ten years previously, 
and had already married Zingamesh Pstduhishwish. (I 
am weak on invertebrate names, but this approximates it. 
and besides it sounds like the waves on the Baltic Sea 
and may give this paper a little local color in case I get 
courage to use it again). Katie lived with her sister for 
a year, and then, at the age of thirteen, hired out as sec- 
ond laundry-girl to the Elkins’, a highfalutin family of 
these parts, who live in a mansion with sixteen servants, 
and are very unhappy. 

Romances are always interesting, so we will sketch 
Katie’s briefly. She was very beautiful, and is so to this 
day. I have a theory that expressions and not features 
are beautiful, but if you hold an opposite opinion, I 
might mention that her eyes are a different kind of blue, 
her hair is as spun silk, and I feel sure that a novelist, 
especially one of those lady novelists who specialize in 
facial analysis, would pile paragraph upon paragraph 
describing her neck and nose. There would be three 
pages on her profile; and a chapter on her chin. 

The eldest daughter of the Elkins family was a student 
of art, and often called Katie from the laundry, and 
draped her in some outlandish fashion, and made her 
pose for a picture. One summer afternoon she was put 
on display before a crowd of visitors of the Greenwich 
Village stamp, who had motored out to a house party. 
She was ordered to appear in the garden, and wait be- 
side tke fountain, wearing her striped skirt, her check- 
ered waist, her red shawl, and her mother’s gold loops in 
her ears. Poor little Katie, utterly bewildered and nerv- 
ously twisting her fingers during this ordeal, looked for 
all the world like a frightened ladybird trapped in a wire 
netting. The guests gathered about her and discussed her 
as they would a vase or a rug. It was most cruel and un- 
mannerly. The silver water drops in the fountain tussled 
with each other in the sun, and (as my fancy would have 
it) hissed at the ill-breeding of the company, and fell 
into the basin below, utterly exhausted and disgusted. 
The ladies of the party agreed she was “a type,” which 
is a word ugly debutantes employ to designate unadorned 

loveliness of the winsome daughters of the poor. 

And then it happened. One afternoon in Spring, when 
Katie and the first laundry-girl, who was also Polish, 
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were hanging the last of a heavy wash on the dry-lines 
in the trellised enclosure, south of the big mansion, a 
little pink-eyed rabbit darted under the hedge. Katie, 
forgetting her dignity as second laundry-girl, and re- 
membering only that she had just turned sixteen, chased 
the rabbit. As it started to cross the road, who should 
be coming along but Tommaso Boggiano, a railroad black- 
smith, tired and sooty and lonely. He stopped whistling. 
The dark eyes of Italy met the light blue eyes of Latvia. 
Tommaso caught the rabbit. And the Elkins family were 
out a second laundry-girl. 

Mrs. Boggiano at the age of twenty-six has been mar- 
ried ten years and is the mother of six children. So 
many arguments are brought forth daily for “the inde- 
pendence of woman ”’ that I hesitate to fortify an already 
proved case by another. But Mrs. Boggiano’s gallant 
stand for the rights of her sex deserves analysis, how- 
ever brief. She has never written her platform of de- 
fiance, and, goodness knows, she has never studied the 
philosophy of marital psychology; but with the keen in- 
sight of genius, plus an unconquerable singleness of pur- 
pose, she has created a happy home in which she is the 
unchallenged ruler, mistress and queen. 

Most young girls are slaves to the problem of Romance. 
Sheikhs being scarce, and “ hair groom” expensive, most 
young girls eventuate unhappily. Mrs. Boggiano solved 
this problem by marrying a man ten years her senior: a 
funny-looking little man whose very language she did not 
understand. There is not much poetry in him (Katie 
finds all the poetry she wants in her flower-beds and in 
the cradle), but there is a lot of humor; and humor, after 
all, is another form of esthetics. With rich drollery she 
calls him “ Bug.” She orders him around like a man- 
servant. She invents little Polish nicknames for him. 

He looks so funny when he crawls into a boiled shirt 
on Holy Name Sunday, and she helps him to fasten in 
the gold buttons. He looks so funny with lather on his 
moustache, when he shaves in the morning. He looks so 
funny when he tries to make up for lack of gallantry by 
being clownish and kittenish, and tries to waltz with her 
in the pantry. Katie wouldn’t swap him for anybody. 
He is too enjoyable. And he dotes on her utterly, and 
she knows it. She can call him any name, ask him to go 
on any errand, ‘feed him any kind of food, and she never 
has to pay compliments to his vanity. “ Romantic love ” and 
“ movie-philosophy ” would have ruled Tommaso Bog- 
giano out of the picture, with his close-cropped hair and 
his scraggly moustache; but “ substantial love” won him 
a fair maiden, a family and a home. And after all it is 
no small privilege to wash clothes, cook meals, and bear 
children for a man who would not harm a kitten, who is 
as innocent as a baby, and who sings your little ones to 
sleep with operatic airs. 

This is the age of social workers and social service. 
Ten years ago a poor mother with a large family, was 
left to solve her economic, hygienic and dietetic problems 
for herself. Now, she is faithfully visited by a troupe of 
“slum-improvement ” delegates, who insist on showing 
her how to be a good housewife, scientifically. I have no 
quarrel with these social-uplift ladies, nor with their 
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gentle altruism. But | have a sneaking suspicion that 
something more than science and sociology prompts them 
to visit peasant mothers like Mrs. Boggiano. I believe it 
is their own hunger and loneliness for the joys of mother- 
hood, stripped of its artificialities, and resting on the God- 
given recompenses of sacrifice. 

I sometimes think that mothers get more pity than they 
require. I have no intention of belittling the hours of 
labor, pain, headache, confinement, presentiment and 
bodily ravage that are the price of another human life; 
but the forfeit is proportionate to the prize, and mother- 
hood reaps profit with the uncanny accuracy of a sound 
business investment. I wonder if you and I who have 
experienced the surprise and delight of looking for the 
first time at our new car, our new radio, or our new home 
in the country, have even remotely approached the breath- 
less thrill of the mother who looks for the first time at 
her new baby. I wonder if the creative satisfaction of a 
painter surveying his completed canvas, or a poet declaim- 
ing his own verses, or a musician listening to his own 
symphony, are not mere makeshifts of esthetic delight 
when compared to the sense of satisfaction and possession 
in a young mother’s heart when she watches her seven- 
year-old daughter arranging the kitchen table for supper. 
stamped with her own features, beautified with her own 
blue eyes, shadowed with her own dark hair, vibrant with 
the identical shift of her shoulders, the turn of her head, 
as she utters an imitative and patient sigh when the cups 
run short, or the sugar bowl is discovered hiding behind 
the bread tin. Can all the obeisances and devoirs given 
to a royal princess by the courtesans of an empire ever 
equivalate the gesture of supplicating love made by a 
little boy when he lifts his wounded foot into his mother’s 
lap, to have it dried, kissed, bandaged and carried off 
with the rest of him to bed? I have been a teacher, and 
have sat with my wide-eyed brood about me, and have 
felt my reward when I saw my own tricks of thought 
and fumblings at an ideal mirrored in the recitations of 
the youngsters who listened to me; but I have concluded 
that the supereminent joys of all preceptors find their 
centering place in the nursery, at twilight, when a mother 
tells her tiny offspring who God is, and who is Our 
Lady, and what is Heaven, and what is- Eternal Life. 

I do not amuse myself with the idea that these are new 
thoughts. They are trite and old-fashioned. But after 
having our ears dinned with propaganda about birth con- 
trol and “ companionate marriages,” somebody may find 
in them an element of novelty. 

As I write this, there is a news-clipping lying beside 
my typewriter. It reports an interview with a young 
woman, college-bred, who has attained success as an 
author. She declares she has lost all belief in a personal 
God. She believes that motherhood is scarcely a fit voca- 
tion for young women of the intelligentsia. And she con- 
siders Mr. H. Mencken and Mr. W. Durant two of the 
greatest thinkers of our day. I should add in all fair- 
ness that she had no intention of alleging Mr. Mencken 
and Mr. Durant as the causes of her religious and ethical 
beliefs. Nor do I. That work was alreaily done for her 
in college. But I am reminded, in connection with this 
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article, of how Mr. Mencken, the apostle of the guffaw, 
would brand my characters: Mr. and Mrs. Boggiano, as 
“‘a pair of yokels.” I am reminded also that Mr. W. 
Durant, the author of “The Story of Philosophy” is 
making a lot of money on his latest book “ Transition,” 
in which he tells how he broke his mother’s heart. (Was 
it not the artist, Guido, who murdered his model in order 
to paint her picture?) My room becomes stuffy. 
Indoors becomes intolerable ; so I decide to cajole a much- 
prized walking companion into a jaunt on the highway. 

We march merrily along, and I am cheered by the 
sweet afternoon air, the colors of the crinkly autumn 
leaves, and the unfailing gaiety of the dréle de corps, who 
treks the hills along with me. 

A quarter of a mile down the road we pass the cottage 
where the Boggianos live. Three of the little ones, Anna 
Maria, Tommy and Catherine, are playing in the yard. 
They run to the fence to hail us as we pass. The’smoke 
curls at the chimney-top. The little pigs grunt in the sty. 
The mother-hen scratches for her brood under the hay 
wagon. Soon, Mrs. Boggiano appears in the doorway. 
She wears a faded house dress, old shoes and no stock- 
ings. Her hair is parted straight in the middle, and bound 
with an elastic band behind her head. Her forehead is 
covered with perspiration and steam from the stew pot, 
boiling on the stove. Her arms are bare to the elbow, 
and there is a bad grease burn on her right forearm. She 
looks a bit fatigued, (Boggiano says the new baby is only 
one month away), but there is as ever in her clear blue 
eyes aloofness, serenity, purity and calm. She beams with 
delight when she sees us talking to the children, and curt- 
seys in the manner of a princess. And half in Polish, 
half in English, she greets us with a prayer: “ May 
Jesus bless you, Reverend Fathers, and may the Blessed 
Mother be your protection at all times.” 

“ Hello, Mrs. Boggiano!” we answer in the cold, formal 
manner of Americans . . . . But down in our hearts we 
both add: “ And may Jesus love you and bless you, and 
may Our Lady keep you forever in the blue shadow of 
her mantle, Katie Zdrojefska, from Moulmoon, on the 
Slwotz River, in Latvia!” 


SIN? . 


Dim, twilight veils have shadowed your sad eyes, 
And cast on them a somber, grayish light; 

You cannot walk the days with easy grace 

And carefree glance, though yesterday you might. 

Now you must find a deathly, silent place 

To breathe in, and your heart must wear disguise. 


You were a happy child that happy day 

I saw you first; your eyes were clear and bright 
With the deep joy of living; and your hair 

Was windblown carelessly. Your hands were white 
And slender, and your voice silver with prayer. 
You were an angel walking Heaven’s way! 


What have you done, my child? Your hands are thin 
And graceless in the cold. Is there no gate 

To answer things unspoken in your mouth? 

What bitterness has cast you here; what fate 

Has left you thus unloved, whose lovely youth 

Was love itself? What is it, child . .. a sin? 


NorsBert ENGELS. 
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Education 


Brains and Brawn at College 
JoHN WILTBYE 


TRAYING off my reservation into the Ritzmore the 
other day, Horace Hightowers, my old college pal, 
waddles into my ken. All metamorphosed into a corpora- 
tion lawyer was “ Hi,” and bursting with a tale of how 
at great personal discomfort he had dragged himself to 
New York to rescue some sheep who, straying into Wall 
Street, had there been sheared, and left shivering at the 
mouth of that bleak canon. It almost brought tears to 
my eyes, just to hear him talk. But all the while a sus- 
picion kept bobbing up, and would not down, however 
often I repelled it as unworthy of this opulent-looking 
shepherd from the West: to-wit and namely, that any 
sheep applying for pastoral care to “ Hi” Hightowers 
must bear in its paws or hooves, or whatever the proper 
zoological term may be, more than the three bags of wool 
prescribed by Mother Goose. When “Hi” invites any 
lambkin to come under his plaidie, that beast, if wise, will 
turn back to the chill and snowy moor. 
But for all that I was glad to see him. 
him since we parted on class-night, in the moonlight and 
the scent of roses, while the mandolins tinkled; and that 
was back in ’umpty-seven. You know how it is. You 
promise fidelity and brotherhood and yearly reunions; 
then you scatter all over the world; and picking up your 
paper some morning you read about your closest “ pal ” 
(in jail, it may be, for contempt of court, or voted the 
Congressional Medal) and you say, “ By George, how 
time does fly! Why it was only yesterday that this rascal 
won the prize essay on ‘ The Canons of Moral Conduct,’ ”’ 
or, “It can’t be forty years ago that this bright and shin- 
ing hero was trying to explain to the Dean how that cow 
got into the belfry!’’ And then, the next day, quite un- 


I had not met 


expectedly, you run into him—not the jail-bird, of course. 


So I was willing to overlook “ Hi’s ” legal ethics, and 
steer him into the grill. The occasion was one to be 
moistened by libations and vows; but “ Hi” long ago sat 
at the feet of a maiden who sang “ The Lips That Touch 
Liquor Shall Never Touch Mine” and, like myself, is a 
fanatical “ wet” who has yet to contribute to the pros- 
perity of distiller or bootlegger. Hence we confined our- 
selves to the vows, and ranged over the old days when 
we were young and he was handsome. That was long 
ago. 

“Do you remember,” he asked, “ how we used to sneak 
off to play football?” 

I did. Our old Dean (of whom I have written on a 
former occasion) did not “believe” in football. When 
it threatened to engulf our modest establishment in the 
Mississippi Valley, he issued a ukase, sanded it neatly 
(he never used a blotter), and, as far as he was concerned, 
football was at an end. It followed, as day follows night, 
that we “ bootlegged ” our football, and played under an 
assumed name. One year we happened to beat a small 
college for Baptist preachers from somewhere up in the 
State, who played under a like handicap. 
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Next day, we were all put on probation! I’ve often 
wondered what happened to those masked and beaten 
Baptists when they got home. 

“Hi,” even in those days the possessor of a full- 
jewelled silver tongue, labored for us with the Dean, 
and his portion was a double penalty. That ended foot- 
ball in our eminently respectable institution. In 1927, 
I hear, football meant pennants and banners and a 
treasurer anda stadium. With us it meant reporting on 
the weekly holiday for two months for four hours of 
work assigned by the Dean. He had all the ingenuity at- 
tributed to the traditional Inquisitor. Peace to his ashes! 

Not football alone, but a dozen types of athletic con- 
tests now flourish in our colleges. That they fill, or can 
be made to fill, a worth-while function is, in my judg- 
ment, quite beyond debate. Indeed, I can quote more 
than one Dean who says plainly that they are wholly 
neccessary. Not only do they guard the health of the 
students; they afford opportunities for safe amusement 
both to participants and onlookers. On the other hand, 
annually as the football season closes, winged words are 
loosed by Deans, professors, the general public, students 
and sporting editors, attacking or upholding college ath- 
letics. It’s too much a matter of money, cry the critics. 
Colleges that need libraries or dormitories, or both, are 
issuing bonds to build stadia. Others have their scouts, 
combing our high schools for promising athletes whom 
they spirit to college in ways that are mysterious. Pur- 
suing their academic careers, but never quite catching up 
with them, these young Titans are fed by invisible ravens, 
of whom some, however, have an office in the business 
district, and a name in the alumni list. And so on and so 
on; the catalogue is endless. 

For years it has struck me that nothing short of a 
complete investigation could clear the air, and I have 
wondered why it was not made. Hence, it was with eager 
anticipation that I turned to Part III of the current re- 
port of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, “ College Athletics and Scholarship.” 

I was disappointed, for the sum and substance of this 
essay is “ To be continued in our next.” Mr. Howard 
J. Savage, under whose direction the study was made, 
soon discovered that the question was wider and far more 
complex than was anticipated. For the present, he can- 
not answer the question, “‘ What is the relation of athletics 
to scholarship in American colleges and universities?” 
but the data gathered encouraged him in the attempt “ to 
devise a valid means by which the question many ulti- 
mately be answered.” 

Forty-four colleges and universities, none under Catho- 
lic auspices, cooperated in sending material to the Founda- 
tion. With the preliminary reports on hand, it became 


evident that the various institutions had assumed their 
own definitions of “athlete” and “ athletics,” and, fur- 
ther, had ranked the campus heroes by academic standards 
which made comparison impossible or of dubious value. 
However, a somewhat intensive study conducted at 
Columbia yielded results which while interesting are not 
Using the Thorndike Intelligence 


considered conclusive. 
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examination for high-school graduates, the non-athletes 
scored 79.01, the athletes 77.74. The ratio of athletes and 
non-athletes obtaining degrees was 53 and 49, respec- 
tively, and the athlete had to spend, on the average, an 
extra semester at college before he felt able to climb up on 
the stage and receive his diploma. 

“ Athletes at Columbia! Did you ever see a Kleagle 
in a synagogue?” 

The remark is somewhat catty, and only remotely per- 
tinent. “The athletes carried programs lighter in hours 
on the average than the non-athletes,” writes Mr. Savage. 
They also spent more time on probation, the rates being 
69 against 21. Tennis-players ranked highest in the aver- 
age intelligence-test scores. They were followed by the 
fencers, the wrestlers, the oarsmen, the water-polo 
players, the golfers, the football players, and the track- 
men. 

Doe’ football help Bill to become a wiser man, or hinder 
him? Or does it seem to be as negative a factor as Bill’s 
courses in Medieval History? Mr. Savage is trying to 
find the answer by throwing out gossip and comparing 
facts. 


Sociology 


Wintersburg Unvisited 
Joun LaFarce, S.J. 


HAILED with delight my cousin Tom the other eve- 

ning, for he announced that he had just been to 
Wintersburg, a place towards which, for personal reasons, 
I have always felt some curiosity. As it is located far 
from any line that my wanderings might take, I had never 
visited it in person. “ Wintersburg” is an alias, and the 
situation of the village is in a fine fertile district of one 
of our north-eastern States. 

Tom’s account of the old place, however, was not en- 
couraging. “To put it in a word,” he said, “it has seen 
its best days. The land is not as productive as it was 
once, the new ways of living have played havoc with the 
inhabitants, and the country is on the decline.” 

His picture of the religious condition there was not 
much better. As far as I could gather, the better Catholic 
element had moved away, leaving the field to an over- 
whelmingly Protestant population, in which the Klan, the 
Masons, and the Odd Fellows were all-powerful. Mixed 
marriages had undermined the faith of the remaining few. 

Yet the Catholic religion had been in Wintersburg 
since 1838, and the present parish church was built in 
1849. So this is the end of a record of ninety years. It 
means, of course, a practical lapse into paganism, for 
where the influence of the Catholic Church is lost, the 
rivalries of the dwindling Protestant congregations con- 
sume what Christianity is left. 

“Well, what difference?” the casual reader will say. 
“Tf the Catholics have moved out of there, they are 
probably taken care of where they now are, and what dif- 
ference does it make what is left behind? ” 

Just this difference, we can reply, that this particular 
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source of Catholic population and of Catholic tradition is 
dried up, and by so much the more the life and vigor of 
the Church weakened in this country. 

To those for whom this viewpoint is unfamiliar, I 
should recommend the little book entitled “ The Church 
and the Country Community,” by the Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, LL.D., reviewed in America for February 11. 
Father O’Hara writes: 

Why should the Catholic Church urgently concern itself with 
the farmer? It is simply this. The farm in the United States is 
the stronghold of childhood. It is there that religious influence 
must set at work if childhood is to be served. 

The only element of city population that is as prolific as the 
farm group is the first generation of foreign born . . . But large 
access from that source is now at an end with the more recent 
immigration laws . . . Just as the city protects the source of its 
water supply to keep it wholesome and abundant, city Catholic 
parishes have a religious interest in maintaining strong rural 
parishes where a well-instructed and abundant Catholic population 
may flow each generation. The decline of the country parish will 
mark the decline of the Church in America. 

It is not a question, as Father O’Hara points out, of 
keeping folk back in the country who are able to better 
themselves by going away. On the contrary, the flow to 
the city of part of the rural population is a natural thing, 
else our farms would become humanly overcrowded. But 
it is a question of keeping the home stock from deteriorat- 
ing, from total uprooting. For whatever the reason be, 
whatever the underlying laws may be at work, the fact is 
that civilization and Catholicism equally decay once all 
contact with and all rooting in the soil has been lost. 

To come back to Wintersburg. Let us put the question 
fairly. Could anything have saved this parish from get- 
ting into its present condition? That, of course, is too 
much for anyone to answer with certainty, especially as 
the human and local elements entered so much into its 
history. The varied succession of pastors sets one specu- 
lating, and I hope the author of the little history will 
pardon my culling a line or two from his narrative. 

There was Father C., “ dark complexioned, stern and 
determined; he wore cheap and plain clothes and was 
very rustic in appearance. He was pious, charitable, gen- 
erous and was a fair speaker . . . Had no patience with 
tepid Catholics and fought the trustees to the bitter end.” 
Then came Father H., “ low-sized and slender. He was 
strict, quick-tempered, had no patience with drunkards 
and saloon-keepers and horse-whipped a good many of 
them. He had a hobby for fast horses. He was zealous, 
amiable and kind, but was a poor financier. He made 
staunch and bosom friends wherever he lived.” Then 
Father de S., a ruddy Frenchman, who “was jolly, 
friendly and congenial,” and Father A., “pious, regular, 
attentive to teaching catechism, a good financier, a fine 
musician and a grand singer,” who went back to Belgium, 

and only “took a pebble as a souvenir of ‘ Wintersburg ’ 
and a change of clothes.” Father B. “ by his winning ways 
soon made peace, was pious, charitable and a great fa- 
vorite among all classes of people.” Father S. had a 
“light complexion, was gentle and charitable and most 
hospitable. He did not know the worth of money and 
gave it away most freely.” Fr. O’N. “was plain-fea- 
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tured but he was kind, reserved, well-read and a 
thoroughly good priest in every particular,” and Fr. D. 
“was one time train-dispatcher on the X. X. R. R. 
This position, which he filled with success for six 
years put him in touch with the world, and gave him a 
great knowledge of men and their weaknesses. This ac- 
counts for his boundless mercy and charity for poor sin- 
ners, who always find in him a merciful and forgiving 
father.” 

These, and many others before and after their time, 
were real men of God, who gave, each in his own way, 
the best they had in them to the service of this little com- 
munity. It would be useless speculation to ask whether 
they could have done more in their day and time to pro- 
vide against the dissolving influences of the future. 

But if we ask a like question with regard to the many 
thousands of rural Catholic parishes that are not as yet 
depleted as Wintersburg, it can be answered more 
definitely. They are not of themselves unsuited for 
rural life, for they enjoy excellent soil, climate and market 
conditions, unlike the so-called “ sub-marginal ”’ localities 
which will inevitably need to be abandoned. There is 
opportunity there still. As the Catholics move out others 
take their places and make a success of things. Large 
families are still prevalent, and young people still found 
in fairly good numbers. But they are at the turning- 
point, and the next few years will settle their future as 
Catholic parishes forever. What can be done to preserve 
them as well-springs of Catholic population, Catholic life, 
family tradition, and Religious and priestly vocations in 
this country? The farmer, as the recent “ Report of the 
Business Men’s Commission”. remarks, is not a mere 
maker of a livelihood, he is “the custodian of the coun- 
try’s interests.” 

No panacea will suffice. Unfortunately there have, 
been too many such in the past. The problem is complex. 
The essential point, however, is that there must be a plan: 
local or nation-wide according as conditions are local or 
nation-wide. The welfare of the rural parish cannot be 
left to chance, but needs a special diagnosis and the best 
remedies that can be afforded. 

The various lines of action suggested by Father O’Hara 
are in accordance with the findings of priests and Catholic 
social workers from all parts of this country, who have 
conferred annually on this topic, and with the best ele- 
ments in other social programs. Health work is empha- 
sized, the condition of farm women, the study of eco- 
nomic questions, rural credit unions, such as that re- 

cently organized in Sts. Peter, and Paul Parish, Gilbert- 
ville, Ia., and religious vacation-schools, as well as right 
kind of leadership on the part of rural pastors. 

Many of these points present apt material for study- 
clubs and local units of large organizations. The prob- 
lems of the farm woman merit attention. The religious 
vacation-school is bringing instruction to many of our 
ten thousand parishes devoid of parish schools. Rural 


education is a field in itself. Genuine culture: enjoyment 
of the liberal arts, music and drama,—should be brought 
home to the rural community. 
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In his annual review of rural life, Mr. Benson Y. 
Landis, of the Federal Council of Churches, makes the 
following interesting statement: 

The Protestant churches, like the Federal Government, are with- 
out a policy regarding agriculture. In contrast, the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference, with a comparatively small rural 
constituency, has a policy and program which calls for a reorgan- 
ization of rural life in accordance with historic Catholic social 
teaching, including an emphasis upon the diffusion of the owner- 
ship of property, the development of a cooperative movement with 
more than the conventional economic features, parish credit unions, 
and even a more self-sufficing rural community which will avoid 
the costs of transportation and distribution inherent in our present 
economic organization. 

The thorough and widespread study of this program, 
and a serious attempt to adapt it to the conditions preva- 
lent in the various localities of this country, will help to 
keep our thousands of rural parishes from passing out of 


existence. 


With Scrip and Staff 


T HE Diamond Jubilee of Father Lewis Drummond, 
S.J., recalls the beginnings of AMertcA. On January 
29, of this year Father Drummond celebrated the sixtieth 
anniversary of his entrance into the Jesuit Novitiate of 
Sault-au-Recollet, P. Q., in 1868, at the age of twenty. 
From 1874-77 he taught at St. Francis Xavier College, 
New York City; 1877-80 he taught philosophy at the 
Jesuit Scholasticate of Woodstock, Md. From 1892 to 
1908 he was editor of the Northwest Review, Winnipeg, 
Man., and from 1908 to 1910 he was a member of the 
first editorial staff of America. In later years he was 
stationed at Edmonton College, Alberta, and at Loyola 
College, Montreal. 

Father Dominic Giacobbi, now in Los Gatos, Calif., 
was also a member of the original staff, and will likewise 
celebrate his Diamond Jubilee as a Jesuit in the course of 
this year. Of the other pioneer members Father John 
J. Wynne, America’s first Editor-in-Chief, Father 
Michael J. O’Connor and Father Edward P. Spillane have 
celebrated their Golden Jubilees: Father Francis S. Bet- 
ten, of Cleveland, and Father Michael Kenny, of New 
Orleans, being the only exceptions as yet to the rule. 
\s active and alert as when AMERICA was cradled in its 
first quarters on Washington Square, none of these men 
have lost any of the enthusiasm of youth with the burden 
of years, a fine proof of the well-known fact that a 
man’s youth or old age is largely a matter of his own 
making. 





ENTIONING Father Drummond recalls 
stormy days of the Manitoba school question. 
quote the Northwest Review: 


The names of F. W. Russell, J. K. Barrett, Father Drummond 
and Msgr. Cherrier are inseparably bound up with that struggle. 
Following the expulsion of Luxton from the Free Press, the 
Review was the only available publicity medium for the present- 
ation of the Catholic grievance. The paper was without funds 
and Father Drummond better than anyone else knows hows it 
managed to keep going. The editors received no salaries and for 
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As teacher, lecturer, editor, parish priest, Father Drum- 
mond’s life has been one of constant activity and fruitful- 
ness. Residing now at the Jesuit Novitiate at Guelph, 
Ont., he still enjoys unimpaired eyesight, excellent health, 
and the love and esteem of countless friends. 





FTER all, the very thing from which people rebel— 

the daily fulfilment of hard, monotonous tasks—is 

what appears to keep them young. “ The terrible every- 

day (il terribile quotidiano),” Pope Pius XI called it in 

his recent discourse concerning the Ven. Brother Benildus, 

of the Brothers of the Christian Schools (Christian 

Brothers), whose Cause for beatification is now entered in 

Rome. Brother Benildus died in 1862, after forty years 

spent in teaching. The words of the Holy Father shed 
light on this silent, laborious life: 

How much there is that is not common and not everyday in 
this common and everyday life! That “everyday” which is 
always coming around again, which has always the same occupa- 
tions, the same weaknesses, the same miseries has well been called 
“the terrible everyday.” How much strength one needs merely to 
preserve oneself against the terrible, crushing, monotonous, 
asphyxiating influence of the daily task! How much uncommon 
virtue is necessary to do with no common exactness, or rather not 
to do with common, everyday, ordinary inexactness, looseness, care- 
lessness and easy-going ways all the common things that are in- 
cluded in our daily life, and instead of this to perform them with 
attention, piety, and intimate spiritual fervor! 

These words give likewise an insight into a life such 
as that of the late Brother Michael, C.F.X., who died on 
January 30, of this year, at Mount St. Joseph’s College 
Baltimore. On May 26, 1927, Brother Michael celebrated 
his Diamond Jubilee after sixty years of life as a Xaverian 
Brother, practically the whole of which time was spent 
in the class room. Forty priests and Brothers are num- 
bered among his pupils. Lives like these, which are 
usually only appreciated when some great man turns back 
in later years to tell of those who formed his heart and 
mind, show the spirit that lies behind the maxim of 
Brother Benildus: “I should be glad to die in fulfilling 
one point of my rule or in teaching catechism. At least 
I would die doing my duty.” 





HAT resources are given to a man who has learned 

careful fulfilment of daily tasks is seen in the life 
of the newly created Primate of Poland, Cardinal Hlond. 
The Cardinal, by the way, is one of eleven children, of 
whom four belong to the Salesian Order, including the 
Cardinal himself. Father Hlond had given fifteen years 
of his life to laboring for young men in Germany and 
Austria when Pope Pius XI appointed him Apostolic Ad- 
ministrator of Upper Silesia. He was then Provincial of 
the Salesian Fathers. He had to lay the foundations for 
a new diocese. Not even a pen or piece of paper could be 
found in the building rented for the Administrator. Yet 
in four years Father Hlond had set on foot the follow- 
ing institutions and undertakings: the Administrator’s 
Curia (diocesan officers) ; the office of the Vicar General ; 
the diocesan Consultors; the board of Parochial Con- 
cultors ; the Administrative Council; the Gathedral Chap- 
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Board of Prosynodal Examiners; the 


the unemployed. 


turned perfectly white. This was in 1924. 





THE UNFORGOTTEN 


Into the desolate waste that was her youth, 


Only one April’s space their airy white. 


Dreary before and after were all her days, 
So that men pitied her whose dream was fleet— 

Yet all her life was the richer for those boughs: 
They bore no fruit, but how their bloom was sweet! 








ter; the Diocesan Seminary; the Diocesan Court; the 
“ Concilium 
Vigilantiae”’; the Diocesan Commission for Catechists ; 
the Commission for Church Music; a Polish and a Ger- 
man diocesan weekly; the Society of St. John Kantius 
(for priestly vocations) ; Polish and German societies for 
Catholic Action; the Silesian Temperance League; a 
Rescue Committee and a Railroad Mission; a Polish and a 
German association for young people of both sexes; a 
Guild of Catholic Writers; a diocesan press and diocesan 
publishing house; a boys’ school; thirty new parishes and 
missions; the purchase of a Bishop’s residence and site 
for the new Cathedral: two large Catholic Conventions 
for Germans and for Poles in 1923 and 1924; and nu- 
merous charitable undertakings for widows, orphans and 


When the four years were up, and the Adminstrator 
finally was about to be consecrated Bishop, his hair had 


was made Archbishop of Gnesen-Posen, and in 1927 
Cardinal Primate of Poland. Events had moved almost 
as rapidly in his case as in that of one of the latest- 
named members of the Sacred College, Cardinal Seredi, 
Primate of Hungary, who was only made Bishop after 
his elevation to the Cardinalate. Yet Cardinal Hlond’s 
very first act as a Cardinal was to sit down and write a 
letter to his mother, and tell her that he owed everything 
that he had in life to her. In her case, as in the case of 
the humble teacher, it was the quiet performance of the 
“everyday ” that had born its rich fruit in due season. 


IFTY years of another kind of “everyday” were 

celebrated on February 6. On that day Pedro Y. 
Gomez, or just “ Pedro” as he is generally known, cele- 
brated his Golden Jubilee as sexton of St. Mary’s 
Cathedral in San Francisco. A Mass of thanksgiving was 
offered by the Archbishop at nine o’clock, and hosts of 
friends were present for congratulations. Pedro’s family 
history is connected with all the early Spanish history of 
California. On the morning of the great earthquake and 
fire of 1906, when the city was still trembling in smoke 
and dust, Pedro threaded his way through the ruins of 
the main altar and ascended the tower to ring the Angelus. 
“That call to prayer,” says the San Francisco Monitor, 
“must have awakened a heartfelt answer from thousands 
of unnerved people.” It was the daily task, which in 
God’s own moment shone out with a touch of the sublime. 

THe Pircrim. 


One love came swiftly, swiftly passed from sight, 
Like blossom on a tree whose bleak boughs bore 
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Literature 


The Centenary of Jules Verne 
FLORENCE GILMORE 


HUNDRED years ago Jules Verne was born in the 

old city of Nantes. He was destined to achieve 
world-wide fame as the best writer of a kind of story 
that appeals to young and old, to lettered and unlettered. 
Soon after their publication many of his novels were trans- 
lated into every European language,,and even into He- 
brew, Arabic and Japanese; and in England and the 
United States their immediate popularity was almost un- 
paralleled. France, alone, he failed to take by storm. In 
1872 he was a candidate for the French Academy, but 
was refused membership. He never won the honor, al- 
though he lived to see the entire membership pass and be 
renewed twice over. The Academy crowned some of his 
books, the Cross of ,the Legion of Honor was granted 
him, and many French critics were loud in his praise; but 
he never won complete success in his native land. This 
was a lifelong disappointment to M. Verne. In his rich 
and honored old age he was sometimes heard to lament 
his countrymen’s lack of appreciation for his work. Their 
unstinted applause would have rung sweeter in his ears 
than did the most fulsome approbation from strangers 
beyond the borders of his native France. 

Jules Verne was born on February 8, 1828, the son 
of a lawyer in comfortable circumstances. He was edu- 
cated at the Nantes Lycée; and after completing his 
course there, went to Paris to study for the bar. The 
law proved to be an uncongenial companion, and he soon 
turned his attention to literature, clerking by day that he 
might be free to dream and scribble by night. On a 
fateful morning he went to Amiens to act as best man 
at the marriage of a friend. Some mischance delayed him, 
and when he arrived the wedding was over, the bridal 
party had gone, and no one was left to receive him but a 
widowed sister of the bride. Young Jules remained to 
chat with her, and before he left Amiens that evening he 
had decided whom he wanted for his own bride. He and 
Mme. de Vianne were married within the year. 

Verne’s first literary venture, written with the help of a 
friend, was a one-act comedy in verse, “ Broken Straws,” 
which was produced in 1850. This was followed by the 
librettos for two comic operas, and the versified come- 
dies, “ The Falling Out,” and “ The Uncle from Amer- 
ica”; but their reception did not tend to enamor him of 
the theater. Shortly afterward, some short stories from 
his pen, published in an obscure, local paper, the Musée 
des Familles, attracted very flattering attention and re- 
vealed to Verne himself the bent of his talent: the delinea- 
tion of exciting and delightfully extragavant adventures 
and voyages to which cleverly adapted scientific and geo- 
graphical details give an air of reality. 

From that time until his death, more than fifty years 
later, Verne wrote industriously, producing at least sixty 
romances, nearly all of which were received with applause. 
Meanwhile he lived very quietly, delighting in the so- 
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ciety of his friends, faithful to the practice of his Catholic 
faith, but known to the public only through his books. 
Even in his youth he traveled little; during his latter 
years he seldom so much as left Amiens, where he had 
gone to live shortly after his marriage. The slightest 
variation in his customary routine became an annoyance to 
him. Plainly, however keenly he relished excitement and 
adventure in his stories he wanted neither for himself. 
William Lyon Phelps, who had the pleasure of meeting 
Verne not very-long before his death, describes him as a 
white-bearded gentleman, with a singularly sweet and 
kindly expression of countenance, “as though he carried 
in his dear old face some reflexion of the adoring gratitude 
of all the children in the world.” It was in his home, at 
Amiens, that the end came in 1905. He had worked 
closely almost to the last. 

“Five Weeks in a Balloon,” published in 1863, was 
Verne’s first masterpiece. He told his friends that when 
he began it he knew nothing of ballooning, and intended 
the balloon to figure only as the means of carrying Dr. 
Ferguson and Dick Kennedy into the heart of Africa, 
which he planned to describe as he had read of it in the 
journals of daring explorers. But as he worked over the 
story, he saw the possibilities of scientific and dramatic 
interest which the balloon itself presented. The book’s 
success was immediate and overwhelming. 

Two years later “ Five Weeks in a Balloon” was fol- 
lowed by “ A Voyage to the Center of the Earth,” which 
also received a warm welcome. Other novels were pub- 
lished in rapid succession, the most widely known among 
them being, “ Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” 
“ Michael Strogoff,” “ The Mysterious Island,” “ From 
the Earth to the Moon,” “The Giant Raft,” “ Around 
the World in Eighty Days.” ‘“ Michael Strogoff” and 
an adaptation of “ Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea” were his most popular theatrical ventures. Of late 
years the former has won wide popularity as a moving 
picture, in which a Russian, Ivan Moskine, plays the 
leading role. 

Published in 1877, “‘ Hector Servadac,” a story of life 
on a comet, was the last of Verne’s novels to win a large 
audience. After its appearance his invention flagged; 
besides, Rider Haggard, Wells, and Mayne Reid had in- 
vaded his corner of fiction-land and they had youth and 
freshness in their favor. 

It is truly remarkable how, during the past fifty years, 
science and enterprise have materialized Verne’s ap- 
parently fantastic dreams. When Mr. Fogg and Passe- 
partout made their journey around the world in eighty 
days critics applauded the skill which have given a sem- 
blance of reality to so patent an absurdity. Today, any- 
one who plans his trip with care can make better time 
than they did. Verne’s Captain Hatteras was first to reach 
the Pole. Some of the mishaps and adventures which 
Arctic explorers are relating of their own expeditions read 
like pages taken bodily from Verne’s account of an 
imaginary voyage. Submarines have become a common- 
place not so many years after “ Twenty Thousand Leagues 
Under the Sea” was considered almost too good a joke 
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for a story; and when “ Five Weeks in a Balloon” ap- 
peared, unfriendly reviewers laughingly remarked that 
such things happen only in romances. 

That Verne’s talent was of the first order even his ad- 
mirers do not assert; nor do they claim that he was en- 
tirely original. Cyrano de Bergerac, Swift, De Foe, and 
Poe had done similar work before him. But it cannot be de- 
nied that he wrote extremely well—perhaps as finely as 
any one else has ever done—a kind of story that is very 
entertaining, entirely wholesome, and unobtrusively in- 
structive. 

Geographers find numerous inaccuracies in Verne’s 
novels and scientists pick flaws in all of them, although, 
unlike Wells, he claimed to base his inventions on actual 
facts or plausible possibilities. As the stories appeared 
some critics were too much irritated by the mistakes to 
enjoy them; for example, Hazeltine, who for many years 
reviewed books for the New York Sun, wrote, “ Verne’s 
unveracity may be accounted chronic, since he can rarely 
complete a dozen pages without some perversion of fact.” 
However, a novelist’s chief business is to entertain, and 
Verne does that. Other master story-tellers fail where 
he does. Scott is a notoriously unsafe guide to a knowl- 
edge of medieval manners, Cooper to a correct understand- 
ing of the American Indian. De Foe, alone among ro- 
mancers, is never inaccurate. 

In Jules Verne’s novels the story is everything, the 
character drawing of no importance. His people are dis- 
tinguished from one another by certain mannerisms or 
tricks of expression, but not one among them all is vivid or 
alive. In all the tales the love element is either sub- 
ordinate or entirely absent. It is for his sparkling style, 
his verve, and the ingenuity with which he used or an- 
ticipated scientific discoveries that he is deservedly 
famous. 


REVIEWS 


The Rochester Historical Society. Publication Fund Series. 
Volume Six. Compiled by Epwarp R. Foreman, Rochester, N. Y. 
Published by the Society. 

There is much that is of general interest in these local records 
which comprise forty odd papers. Among them are very enter- 
taining and instructive contributions on the French loans during 
the Revolutionary War; the British Evacuation of the United 
States; La Salle’s visit to the Irondequoit Valley; a history of 
the Rochester Italian colony and of the contest there for freedom 
of worship in the public institutions; the historic anti-masonic ab- 
duction of William Morgan and something about Kipling’s family 
affairs. The Catholic note is not lacking. Perhaps it is because 
of the residence in Rochester of the Rev. Dr. F. J. Zwierlein who 
writes on the freedom of worship issue there. This was one of 
the very important chapters in the battle for the constitutional 
rights of dependents that had a reflex influence all over the 
country. Dr. Zwierlein has exhaustively treated this, and other 
notable historical incidents centering about Rochester, in his three 
volume life of Bishop McQuaid just completed. The history of the 
Italian colony is a model for similarly valuable work elsewhere. 
Detroit made a record some time ago, but, as yet, nothing has been 
done in New York, in spite of the huge proportions to which this 
racial element in the population of the metropolis now attains. It 
might be noted that, in the paper on the French Loans, there is 
no mention of the $6,000,000 that the Catholic hierarchy and clergy 
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lar quinquennial assembly in June, 1780, an item that has a per- 
tinent significance nowadays. The compiling of local historical 
records usually is in the hands of non-Catholics who have neither 
the knowledge nor the sympathetic background to give the Cath- 
olic chapter its proper proportion and accuracy. In many instances 
their experience in seeking Catholic assistance or direction has not 
been pleasant or satisfactory. Hence the peculiar and misleading 
results too often put out in these publications. Intelligent and 
patient cooperation would remedy this, as is instanced in this 
Rochester volume. Of course it calls for unrequited and sometimes 
irksome effort. But it is worth while. T. F. M. 





Letters of Madame de Sévigné.—Selected, with an Intro- 
ductory Essay by RicHarp A.Lpinctron. Two volumes. New 
York: Brentano’s. $8.50. 

The career of the courtly woman whose correspondence is re- 
printed in these two attractively prepared volumes coincided to a 
large extent with the colorful reign of Louis XIII and the more 
brilliant period that followed under Louis XIV. Grand-daughter 
of St. Jane Frances de Chantal, the life of Madame de Sévigné is 
without special personal or historical significance. But her pro- 
lific correspondence is treasured as a genuine contribution to 
eighteenth-century literature of the epistolary type. Gossipy and 
chatty, much of it is taken up with trifles and much more with 
extravagant outbursts of maternal solicitude and affection for 
Mme. de Grignan, her absent daughter, but incidentally the letters 
give an insight into the men and women that were making his- 
tory in the France of her day, and into contemporary political, 
social and religious events. While most of the 221 letters selected 
for these volumes are written to her children and other relations, 
the people of whom they make mention range from popes, cardi- 
nals and kings to Vatel, the royal cook, who commits suicide in 
a moment of disgrace, and the humble gardener that comes to 
congratulate the great lady on the birth of her grandson. “A 
budget full of nonsense,” the writer calls one of her letters, and 
the description fits many of the others. They are really news bul- 
letins discussing local and distant events, wars, scandals, court 
intrigues and receptions, and the comings and goings of friends 
and people in the public eye. Many passages of them are witty, 
some brilliant, and seasoned with apt quips and quotations from 
Italian, Spanish and Latin authors. While hardly what one would 
call a religious woman, Madame de Sévigné does not hesitate to 
color her correspondence with edifying Christian reflections as 
events suggest them. All her correspondence shows her to have 
been a virtuous woman with deeper concerns than the court though 
she enjoyed its diversions to the full. Mr. Aldington prefaces the 
volumes with a splendid introductory essay. It is unfortunate, 
however, that defects in the translation from which he chose 
the present letters were not amended. Unfamiliarity also with 
Catholic events or practices, to which Madame de Sévigné makes 
many allusions, results at times in very ludicrous passages. “La 
Trappe” is not a society but a place. A Catholic would never use 
the English word sun to signify the “lunette” in which the 
Blessed Sacrament is exposed (II.88). There are some inaccu- 
racies also in the appended notes. Thus it confuses the reader 
when in one place a temporary separation between the King and 
Madame de Montespan is attributed to the influence of Bossuet 
and elsewhere to Bourdaloue. W. 1. L. 





Campaigning with Christ’s Church. By Wit1am I. Loner- 
GAN, S. J. New York: Joseph F. Wagner. $1.50. 

This volume comes as a pleasant shock to one who may be 
prejudiced against sermon books in general. There has been such 
a large output of the work of pulpit orators which in printed 
form often proved to have little theological value and not much 
more literary merit that one takes on a protective covering of 
neutrality, if not of positive scepticism. The special merit of the 
present volume is found in the clear-cut theological principles 
which are brought home with much insistence and in splentlid 
logical sequence. For this reason Father Lonergan can follow the 
title of each sermon with an analytical summary that is an earnest 
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of the careful treatment they have received. The sermons, how- 
ever, are not freighted with the studied stateliness of the traditional 
models. Making no pretense at novelty of doctrine, they make 
less at novelty of style. They are, as the author wished them 
to be and as his hearers welcomed them, “ frank statements of old 
truths whose importance and significance and newer applications 
are being lost sight of in many quarters because of the atmosphere 
of indifference in which our people live.” Together with sermons 
for Ash Wednesday, Holy Thursday, Good Friday, and Easter 
Sunday, there are discourses on “ What it Means to be a Catho- 
lic”; “ The Catholic Ideal of Marriage”; “ The Priest and the Re- 
ligious”; “ How to Profit by Suffering”; and “The Sacrament 
of Penance.” The unifying note throughout is an enthusiastic por- 
trayal of the splendid prerogatives and glorious achievements of 
the religion which Christ has left us. This gives the volume 
special value for spiritual reading by laymen and enhances the 
help it offers to busy pastors and curates in their crowded Lenten 
courses. Ck. & 





The Story of the American Indian. By Paui Rapin. New 
York. Boni and Liveright. $5.00. 

This book is one of the growing class of writings which help 
us to see that human history, even of the less-favored races, is 
as much a decline from ancient civilizations as an upgrowth from 
primitive barbarism. The author attempts “to describe some of 
the more salient traits of the life of the American Indian in simple 
and untechnical language,” and has endeavored “throughout to 
give as much of the color and atmosphere of the Indian cultures 
as was possible in so brief a sketch.” The book is far from being 
a mere narrative of wandering tribes. Rather the story hinges on 
two main points of interest. There is the marvelous development 
of early American civilization, with its extraordinary calendar 
lore—itself pointing back to a still remoter antiquity—and its 
mysterious disappearances and constant shifting of cities. ‘The 
years between 472 A.D. and 620 A.D.,” says Dr. Radin, “con- 
stitute the most brilliant epoch in Mayan civilization. It seems 
to have come to an end suddenly. An overwhelming catastrophy 
seems apparently to have swept over all the cities where this civi- 
lization had flourished.” The author, though keenly appreciative 
of all that is remarkable in the various phases of Indian civiliza- 
tion, has no illusions thereon. He is equally alive to the utter 
egotism of paganism, its appalling hysteria, and the soul-crushing 
formalism in which the individual was enwrapped. The other point 
of peculiar interest is the panorama of gradual changes and the 
thinning out of the original culture as it spread northward. We 
see “the torch pass from the Maya to the Toltecs and thence 
to the Mound Builders.” The last remnants of this culture are 
traced far north to the Winnibago Indians, and “in the eastern 
woodlands the light is almost gone but not quite.” Invasions and 
migrations, the conquest of the more civilized by the barbarians 
from the north, had a shadowy resemblance to the story of Europe, 
but spelt only ruin for a civilization that contained no germs of 
life such as that given to the ancient European civilizations by 
Christianity. The illustrations help toward the general interest of 
the narrative. J. L. F. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Spiritual Reading.—Herbert Wilson has translated from the 
French of P. de Labriolle “The Life and Times of St. Ambrose” 
(Herder. $2.50), a volume that deals with one of the most fascinat- 
ing of the Fathers of the early Church. Its successive chapters 
are suggestive not only of the content of the volume but of their 
significance as well:—‘ The Political Life of St. Ambrose,” in- 
cluding his struggle with the Arians and the dramatic penance of 
Theodosius; “ St. Ambrose as Exegetist;” “St. Ambrose as Mor- 
alist,” supplemented by a study of the treatises on virginity; “ Ser- 
mons and Doctrinal Treatises.” The laity to whom the Saint’s 
Latin makes his writings a closed book will especially find the 
volume interesting and informative. 
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Wilfrid Ward’s “ The Life of John Henry Cardinal Newman” 
(Longmans. $7.00) appears in a new impression. Formerly in two 
volumes, it is now printed in one that for all its thousand pages, 
is neither heavy nor unwieldy. The appendices have been omit- 
ted in this reprint, but reference is still given to them so that one 
knows when and where to seek for further evidence. 

The new edition of Gilbert K. Chesterton’s “St. Francis of As- 
sisi’’ (Doran. $2.50) is beautifully and lavishly illustrated with 
color-plates that are in perfect harmony with the story itself. It 
was a happy thought to illuminate this interpretation with re- 
minders of a medieval missal. The artistic and sympathetic inter- 
pretation remains unchanged. It may be a remote preparation for 
the season of Lent to reread what Mr. Chesterton has to say of 
Saint Francis’ positive passion for self-denial. He flung himself 
with the ardor of battle furiously into fasting and vigil. He 
plunged after poverty as men dig madly for gold. This interpre- 
tation of the life of the “Poor Man of Assisi” retains all its 
gripping force and charm, but the pictures would have been reason 
enough for a new edition. 

In view of the present storm which is causing so much dis- 
turbance in the Anglican Church and the peculiar status of the 
Revised Prayer Book, the reprint of Frederick Joseph Kinsman’s 
“Salve Mater” has an interest that is very timely. Dr. Kinsman 
spent twenty-four years in the ministry of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church and was for eleven years Bishop of Delaware. He 
resigned his post in 1919 and ended his Anglican career by send- 
ing his ring and cross to Rome, in imitation of Bishop Ives of 
North Carolina, who became a Catholic in 1850. This new im- 
pression contains a preface by the author in which he emphasizes 
the fact that his “reception into the Catholic Church was the best 


thing in his life.” 





Oriental Wisdom.—There is a flash of brilliance in Sir Thomas 
3arclay’s shrewd but cynical commentaries on the life and man- 
ners of present day Europe. This distinguished British statesman 
and diplomat has created a Confucian philosopher and sage as a 
mouthpiece for his own clever barbs. “The Wisdom of Lang- 
Sin” (Century. $2.00), makes the ancient Chinese sage discourse 
with wit and brevity on language and deportment, on religion and 
worship, on the women of the eastern and western worlds, on 
government and the masses and scores of other things. Mr. Bar- 
clay’s long years in the diplomatic service of his country gave 
ample opportunity to observe the attitude of the Chinese on 
European affairs. 

“ A Chinaman’s Opinion of Us” (Stokes. $3.00), by Hwig-Ung, 
has evidently been published with the purpose of giving the west- 
ern world an opportunity for insight into the keenness and the high 
caliber of the Oriental mind itself. The volume is a translation by 
a missionary of a series of letters from a young Chinese literatus 
in Australia to his cousin in China. The translation, unfortunately, 
has elected to be literal and idiomatic and hence becomes likewise 
very enigmatic. It loses, from this fact, much of its original 
value and interest. However, it may be that the letters themselves 
are to blame. The book, at all events, proves dull and profitless 
reading. 





Lincolniana.—The publication of a limited popular edition in 
a single book of Carl Sandburg’s two-volume “ Abraham Lincoln. 
The Prairie Years” (Harcourt, Brace. $3.00), now makes this 
interesting and informative bicgraphy of the Great Emancipator 
up to his going to Washington, available to a wider circle of his 
admirers. The new edition is in all respects a reproduction of the 
larger and more elaborately gotten-out work, not an abbreviated 
or truncated revision. Trustworthy in his facts, if we except some 
minor inaccuracies, Mr. Sandburg’s vivid and colorful style adds 
charm to the telling of a fascinating story. 

Under the title “ Abraham Lincoln. The Merciful President” 
(Washington, D. C., A. C. Clark), Allen C. Clark recounts sev- 
eral incidents of the President’s use of his pardoning power. The 
sketch concludes with a repetition of the beautiful story of Private 
William Scott, the “Sleeping Sentinel” from Vermont, who, 
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doomed by court-martial to be shot for sleeping at his post was, 
through the kindness of Lincoln, reprieved. Later, it will be re- 
called, he died a hero’s death in action, passing out in glory where 
he would otherwise have died in shame. The monograph is ex- 
cellently edited and half a dozen illustrations enhance its value. 





More Life Records.—Some ten years ago Benedetto Croce 
paused long enough in his feverish literary activity to write a 
short but lucid autobiography. This has been made available in 
an excellent English rendering by R. G. Collingwood, “ Benedetto 
Croce: An Autobigraphy” (Oxford University Press, American 
Branch. $2.00). Benedetto Croce was born of a good Catholic 
family but lost his faith while at school. He is known to English 
readers chiefly through his work on the history and theory of 
esthetics. Numerous critical articles on his system from the point 
of view of Catholic philosophy have appeared in the Revista di 
Filosofia Neoscolastica published by the professors of the Cath- 
olic University of Milan. 

Having lived a decade beyond the proverbial three score years 
and ten, and most of that time having been passed in the public 
eye by reason of his ministerial vocation, initially Congregational 
and later Unitarian, Charles F. Dole in “My Eighty Years” 
(Dutton. $5.00), writes his memoirs. Trustfully and frankly the 
author lets his readers into the joys and sorrows, trials and tri- 
umphs of his domestic, political and social, as well as religious 
life. In his company one meets many men and women of note 
and shares the reminiscences of pleasant excursions abroad, even 
to the Hawaiian Islands, where the family name is as familiar, 
(though not so happily recalled by Catholics), as it is in New 
England. Possibly more intriguing, however, than the exterior 
events the volume chronicles is the story it unfolds of the rest- 
lessness, doubts and struggles that agitated the author’s soul. 

Following the vogue of the iconoclast biographers, Victor Thad- 
deus outdoes Suetonius in collecting the scandals that through the 
ages have been attached to the name of Julius Caesar. As his- 
tory, “ Julius Caesar and the Grandeur That Was Rome” (Bren- 
tano’s. $5.00), is more colorful than accurate. Caesar was, for the 
author, no general; all the blunders of the Gallic campaign were 
his, all the successes due to his lieutenants. If he ventured into 
battle, it was vainglory that impelled him; if he stayed out, it was 
cowardice. The formula is a bit too simple. The gross vices of 
the pagan world find their culmination in Caesar, as Thaddeus sees 
him. If there is a hero in the narrative, it is the tragic figure of 
Vercingetorix. Teachers of De Bello Gallico may find parts of the 
book useful. It is not written virginibus puerisque. 





Modern Philosophical and Religious Views.—The problem of 
free will is the subject-matter of “The Unique Status of Man” 
(Macmillan. $1.75), by Herbert Wildon Carr. The volume re- 
prints a series of lectures given by the author at the University 
of Southern California. Its lesson is that the notion of freedom 
had its beginning in the Christian conception of man’s relation 
to God and that we must look to Christian doctrine for the first 
explicit statement of the problem it raises. Professor Carr’s 
premises and arguments are almost wholly at odds with Scholastic 
ideas on free will. Nor will he find Catholic theologians in har- 
mony with his status questionis of the Jansenist controversy and 
his reflections thereon in the opening chapter. 

The contemporary tendency to justify one’s helief by one’s re- 
ligious consciousness or experience, is examined by G. J. Jordan 
in “A Short Psychology of Religion” (Harper. $1.50). The 
author has gathered into his volume what he considers the best re- 
sults of the work of the leading psychologists of religion. He 
emphasizes quite rightly that the religious psychologist has a dif- 
ferent function from the philosopher or theologian; that he is 
merely to offer for their examination and discussion, observable 
religious psychic phenomena. The psychologies of sin, of worship, 
of conversion, of prayer, of religious belief, are treated in as many 
chapters. Despite interesting and instructive passages in the book, 
there is much in the author’s attitude towards religion that can- 
not find favor with Catholic psychologists. 
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Shadows. The Story of Sir Charles Vereker. The Man 
Who Would Save the World. The Fifth Child. The Midnight 
Folk. The Changing Road. 

As one follows the strange and baffling episodes that disturb 
Phil Nash’s week-end party at Tinker’s Revel which he has just 
inherited, he more than once feels that he has lit on the solution 
of the mystery and the explanation of the wierd happenings in 
the old mansion. It is, however, to the merit of Will Scott that 
““Shadows” (Macrae, Smith.), come to end most surpris- 
ingly. In fact, it is a mystery story that is really “ different.” 
It is well-balanced and has a good plot. Though the action takes 
place in England, it is relieved by its American implications. 
Disher, familiar from Scott’s “The Black Stamp,” is at his best. 

Incidents in the Anglo-Irish struggle in Cromwell’s time, paral- 
leled by the romantic adventures of a Parliament officer and pretty 
Ena O’Brien, furnish the major themes in “The Story of Sir 
Charles Vereker” (Kenedy. $2.00), which Jessie A. Gaughan 
writes. Sir Charles personally narrates his romantic history and 
his account runs on entertainingly and without those irrelevant 
digressions that spoil so many Irish tales. An accident brings 
him and John O’Brien’s charming daughter together. Duty and 
different political loyalties almost immediately separate them 
again. But their love wears well and after seven years, that are 
not without trials, triumphs and thrills for Sir Charles, all ends 
as the most romantic reader would wish. 

John Oxenham has given the public another of his elevating 
stories in “ The Man Who Would Save the World” (Longmans. 
$1.50). Schooled by the lessons that the War had indelibly im- 
pressed on a thoughtful and sterling character, and with a fortune 
to spend as he lists, Coloner David Carthew sets out to put some 
“God-sense” first into his British brothers, then into the world 
at large. A return to the spirit of Christ is his panacea for the 
world’s social ills, though he seems to overlook the fact that the 
Saviour’s plan included the transmission of His spirit through a 
definite body which He organized, His Church. There is idealism 
in the conception of the story which, though utopian, rises to a 
dramatic climax. The story is unmarred in the telling by the 
faults that characterize so much modern fiction. 

Just what useful or pleasureable purpose some volumes are 
meant to afford readers is highly enigmatic. Such a book is the 
translation by Lambert Amour Shears of “The Fifth Child” 
(Boni and Liveright. $1.50), by Klaus Mann. There is neither 
novelty in the plot nor any marked artistry in the telling of. the 
story. It recounts the sordid and sentimental escapade of the 
widow of a radical philosopher, incidentally a fallen priest, who 
tops off her sacrilegious motherhood of his four children with a 
passing and passionate liaison with a young European intellectual. 

Alice went through the looking glass into wonderland; Kay 
Harker was admitted to that realm by way of a personal tour 
in the hand of his great-great-grandfather. When the latter was 
not able to step out of his portrait, Nibbins the cat, or the Lime- 
house water-rat, or even the Owl in the neighboring estate served 
the purpose. Kay is the delightful young hero of John Mase- 
field’s new “The Midnight Folk” (Macmillan. $2.50), and gets 
into all sorts of difficulties with treasure maps, witches and con- 
versational animals before the church ornaments, stolen long ago 
from a South American cathedral, are again restored to the Arch- 
bishop. It is a pleasant fantasy of folk-lore, aided by the ad- 
venture and the fairy tale. It may be for children, or for adults— 
what does it matter? 

With all his usual charm and ingenuity Harold McGrath tells 
the story of “ The Changing Road” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.00). 
“The Man on the Box” has taken his place at the wheel. David- 
son is introduced into strange adventures as a result of the curi- 
osity which brought him in pursuit of a suspicious car in pre- 
cipitous flight. Mystery and adventure await him at the end of 
the chase. He finds the car abandoned, the chauffeur dead at the 
wheel, and the fascinating Russian girl lying unconscious in a 
deserted farmhouse. The impulse which made Sonia kiss David- 
son good-bye started him on the changing road of adventures and 


dangers. The story is sure to achieve Harold McGrath’s purpose. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed five 
hundred words. The editors are not responsible for opinions ex- 
pressed in this department. No attention will be paid to anony- 
mous communications. 


The R. T. A. at Work 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

The Wise-Lindsay Debate on ‘“ Companionate Marriage” at 
Carnegie Hall on January 28 afforded an excellent demonstration 
of what lay people can do to spread Catholic teaching on topics 
of vital importance. 

As the audience dispersed after the debate, a group of men and 
women were at the various exits distributing four-page leaflets on 
marriage, divorce, and birth control. They gave away nearly 
5,000. * Not many people were too cold to put out a hand. Some 
even turned back and asked for copies. A chauffeur came up and 
requested a set. A woman asked for an extra copy of the leaflet 
on birth control. Another offered to help on future jobs. 

The same group has recently distributed thousands of leaflets 
on the Inquisition in the vicinity of an infamous exhibition of 
paintings. It looks like a good idea and perhaps many people 
throughout the country will take it up. The Paulist League has 
offered to supply hundreds of thousands of leaflets on forty dif- 
ferent subjects to persons or organizations who wish to cooperate 
in the work of distributing them to non-Catholics. All necessary 
information may be obtained from the R. T. A. Headquarters, 411 
W. Fifty-ninth Street, New York. 

Park Ridge, N. J. 


’ 


A. M. Beck. 


Parish Libraries 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Gerald Fitzgibbons, Mother of Seven and Traveling Dad are 
the targets for the missive by Mr. McCarthy which appeared in 
the January 21 issue of America, their respective letters having 
been grossly misconstrued by him. 

Gerald Fitzgibbons said: “ Individuals lending books from pri- 
vate libraries should lend only books they never expect to be re- 
turned.” This comment conveys nothing to warrant Mr. Mc- 
Carthy’s sarcastic criticism. 

Although it is several months since the letter by Mother of 
Seven appeared in “Communications,” I recall its worthwhile 
suggestions and I most assuredly know that if it contained even 
a remote imputation that might reflect on the good nuns I 
would remember it because of the fact that I am the happy 
mother of a nun. 

And Traveling Dad did not “hint,” etc. He stated definitely that 
he knows of breaches against strict school discipline such as 
cigarette smoking, turkey trots and unchaperoned girls’ basketball 
teams. 

It evidently doesn’t occur to Mr. McCarthy that it is the Rev- 
erend Superintendent, and not the Sister Supervisors, who arrange 
the school curricula; and that even private academies and colleges 
function under or are amenable to diocesan rule. 

Mr. McCarthy assails parents for permitting children to indulge 
in “such lowdown pursuits.” Parents do not control school ath- 
letics. Some parents tolerate their children’s participation in them 
perchance because they do not like to have them suffer such 
taunts as “no sportsmanship,” “no cooperation,” “no school 
spirit.” 

Personally, I do not approve of basketball for girls, but I 
refrain from adverse criticism because I have not given it careful 
study. And while I reserve the right to keep my children out of 
school activities that I feel interfere with their studies, I should 
never call anything that is encouraged or condoned or tolerated by 
our schools “ lowdown pursuits.” Such a criticism reflects on the 
integrity of school authorities. 

As to the charge that clamorous advocates of Catholic literature 
do not themselves support it, I contend that the opposite is true; 

else how could they gauge its value? The accusation that parents 
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are more interested in automobiles than a parish library is to 
some extent true. But why stop at parents? To the sharp criti- 
cism that no suggestion as to how to finance a parish library has 
been offered by its advocates, may I say that it could be done just 
as any part of a parish plant is financed: realize its need; will to 
do it; keep incessantly at it. There is this to be said, too. If our 
Catholic high schools must ape the outside activities of other 
schools, that is to say activities that permit of “ proximate oc- 
casions ” such as hip flasks, etc., they might better be closed. Then 
the parish libraries could advantageously supersede them. 

Finally, may I add that no arguments thus far advanced could 
persuade advocates of the parish library to deviate one whit from 
the staunch stand that its value as a character-builder is incalcu- 
able; that it should be considered an indispensable part of a 
parish plant; that it is next in importance to the school; and that 
it should rank ahead of grand structures. Personally, I have seen 
many specific incidents of its saving grace. 

Chicago. MATERFAMILIAS. 


A Catholic-Book-a-Month Club 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

There is a very great need for some such concerted movement 
on the part of our Catholic intelligentsia as was suggested in the 
proposal of a Catholic-Book-a-Month Club. Considering the chaotic 
condition of much of our contemporary literature and the deplorable 
lack of interest in Catholic literature so manifest even among 
Catholics, I think the need is the more urgent. In my work here 
at the University, { read perhaps three hundred books of con- 
temporary poetry and prose a year. I am becoming more and 
more convinced that what is needed as an antidote for this chaos 
that our presses are turning out, is not a sling but a substitute, 
not so much ranting about what we shouldn’t read as a little good 
rating of a few books that we should read. 

Notre Dame, Ind. C. McCote. 


“Behold, the Bridegroom” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

An earnest follower of the work of George Kelly, the dra- 
matist, is bound to be disappointed with the recent review in 
America of his play, “ Behold, the Bridegroom”; and since the 
critic stressed the effect on “the women in the audience,” mainly, 
it seems, because of the twice-mentioned coiffure of the leading 
actress, a mere man may be pardoned for wishing to point out a 
much more important matter, the brave attitude taken by Mr. 
Kelly in a play for Broadway during this year of grace 1928. 

Those who lament the scarcity of creative genius within the fold 
of the Catholic Church in America have only to turn to the field 
ef drama to cite one valid example of how little we count in 
the culture that shapes our ideas. In the art that once was the 
handmaiden of the Church, we seem latterly to have had not 
a single notable representative ; and for explanation cynics point to 
the character of parish dramatics. However that may be, it is 
interesting to give credence to gossip that has young Mr. Kelly 
a member of a fine Catholic family and to watch his successive 
works with concern and a hope that his philosophy will voice 
the truths to which Broadway is reluctant to lend an ear. 

What promise is there in “ Behold, the Bridegroom”? Much, I 
venture to think, because with fine spiritual insight Mr. Kelly 
here probes the canker that drains the well-springs of life in the 
soul of a young woman who, like the foolish virgins of her time, 
has spent the richness of womanly ideals in hectic thrills and de- 
grading experiences. This debasement of her emotional nature 
from its normal functioning to abnormal excitation, with never a 
thought of the penalties of an outraged moral conscience, leaves 
her spiritually bankrupt. This effect the playwright considers in 
psychological terms, it is true; but happily, like Chesterton, he 
drives home a lesson by appeal to the natural law, thereby reaching 
the man on the street, to whom theology is not always com- 


pelling. 
Into the delineation of the young woman’s realization that she 
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has become a whitened sepulchre has gone Mr. Kelly’s most 
chastened and heroic writing. Indeed, the orthodoxy of his treat- 
ment is strikingly anomalous in contemporary American drama 
and, therefore, in your columns, deserves applause. When a 
heroine who, in having succumbed to the pitfalls of sensual in- 
dulgence, is made to imply that Ruskin’s “Sesame and Lilies” 
still has truth in it and to perceive that only through purity and 
womanly dignity can the beauty of the dearest of human relation- 
ships be appreciated—well, I, for one, think that the dramatist 
has produced a valiant play. The hair-dresser’s error seems rather 
trifling. 
Pittsburgh. Eimer Kenyon. 


An Editor Apologizes 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Recently the New York Evening Telegram printed an article 
concerning raids by the Mexican Government on Catholic schools 
and Knights of Columbus halls. In the headline describing the 
event they used the words Mexico Papists. I wrote to call their 
attention to the insult. I received the following prompt reply: 

I have before me your letter of January 27, concerning 
the use of the word “ papist” in the columns of the New York 
Telegram. | 

Your criticism concerning the use of that word is to my 
mind perfectly justifiable and I would add that the man who 
used the word in the headline has been severely disciplined. 

I want to assure you that the Telegram has no desire to cast 

any reflection of any kind on the Catholic Church or any other 

religious denomination or, in fact, any worthy organization. 

Furthermore, I would say that you can rest assured that the 
word will never be repeated in the columns of the New York 
Telegram. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) Anprew W. Foro, 
Managing Editor. 

This helps to show that Catholics can stop the aspersions cast 
by newspapers upon their religion. 

If Catholics, especially graduates of Catholic high schools and 
colleges would organize to write to each editor of a newspaper 
which offends, I know that in a short time there would be a decided 
change in the treatment the newspapers would give to the Church. 

Floral Park, N. Y. Grorce E. Mutry. 


Apathy About Mexico 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Do we wonder why we have so little influence about Mexico 
and the outrages against civilization and freedom there committed ? 
Our people do not know the facts. If any of the sects were 
concerned, their leaders would have stormed and in no time the 
papers would be telling the facts, there would be a nation-wide 
outcry, and the Government would have to act in the name of 
common decency. 

The Catholic papers are telling the facts. Why are the others 
silent? Why are we made to feel this slap in the face, that out- 
rages against all law and decency are not news fit to print, just 
because Catholics are the victims? Let us demand that the news- 
papers tell the true story of Mexico, and not print merely the 
press bulletins of Calles! 

Bald Mountain, Me. Anna Eastwoop. 


Mexico or Russia—What’s the Difference? 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 
During the Kosciusko memorial celebrations in June, 1923, 
Secretary of Labor Davis spoke as follows: 

Our newspapers within the past few weeks have chronicled 
the action of so-called communistic groups in the country, 
excusing, nay, approving the slaughter of the clergy in Russia. 
Any people who will slaughter their clergy are not a fit 
people to be recognized by a nation that believes in God. 

Now think of Mexico! What say the spokesmen of our Govern- 
ment today? 


Middle Village, N. Y. @ J. Aucust Rata. 











